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Clarification—— 


HE purpose of this notice is to correct 
ee misunderstandings which may 

have arisen concerning a paragraph 
in the article entitled, ‘‘Nondiscrimina- 
tion Policy of the Public Employment 
Service,’ which appeared in the March 
1954 issue of the EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
REVIEW (cover page 2). The paragraph 
read: 


‘*For this reason, regulations restruct- 
ing the actions of local offices to the end 
that either employers, workers, labor 
organizations, religious creeds, racial 
groups, age groups, veterans, physically 
handicapped, or any other individual or 
group is favored beyond another should be 
strictly avoided.”” 


The article was intended to be an his- 
torical summary. In the early 1940's 
separate handbooks covering different 


phases of the Employment Service pro- 
gram were prepared. One of these was 
State Operations Bulletin No. 10, Part 
IV, from which the quotation was taken. 
This bulletin, no longer in effect, set forth 
the policy of the Employment Service at 
that time for assuring equitable employ- 
ment opportunities in the placement of 
minority groups and for other individuals 
and groups mentioned. It was deemed 
desirable to include this section in the 
historical summary. 


Use of this statement carried no im- 
plication with reference to the present 
operating rules and regulations of the 
Secretary of Labor nor to the current 
policies of the Bureau of Employment 
Security which govern special service to 
veterans or preferential treatment to 
disabled veterans. 
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In 50 the Employment Service Minnesota was 
asked by the Army Corps of Engineers to undertake the 
tremendous task of recruiting workers for a “ lop Secret 
Government project~somewhere in the North Atlanti 
The Minnesota agency found the thousands of fully 
qualified men needed for the 3-year job, and today 
Operation Blue-jay” is virtually completed—a giant 
airbase at Thule, Greenland far inside the Arctic Circle 
The ES is justly proud of the recruitment activities which 
figured in the successful accomplishment of this project 
p. 9 


Work classification units for the rehabilitation of card- 
lacs are helping many persons to approach employment 
with confidence, despite problem hearts. Also, addi- 
tional thousands are being freed from the fear and 
misinformation which kept them from employment and 
active living The ES is one of the cooperating agencies 
in the work of these units. The New York agency brings 
us the story of the development of the first such project 
which grew out of the problems encountered by its own 
Selective Placement interviewers. Cleveland. Ohio. 
describes the “prescription for work’? which is the result 
of the activities of the classification unit in that city 


pp. 7-13. 


JOBCASTING is the subject of an article by Leo P 
Hogan of the Bisbee, Ariz., office The radio program 
which Mr. Hogan developed has increased community 
interest and won greater cooperation of workers and em- 
ployers He makes the point that the technique of par- 
ticipation brings about greater parti ipation in an ever- 
widening circle. Some of those performing on the job- 
casts made tape recordings which they used later when 


addressing civic groups p. 14 


A SERIES of articles on changing patterns in occupations 
in the April theme issue on “Outlook for Youth” dis- 
cussed job opportunities in such fields as insurance, 
irrigation, petroleum, and nursing. Four additional 
fields are presented this month, covering the teaching 
profession, farming, tobacco production and citrus fruit 
processing. pp. 18-27 


FRENCH and Austrian teams were among the groups of 
European specialists who have come to study our system 
of employment security during the past few years. After 
the teams returned to France and Austria, they reported 
on their training in the Bureau and in several of the State 
agencies. While the translations sent to the Bureau are 
obscure in parts, nevertheless we believe the comments 
and intpressions, as excerpted in this issue, will enlist your 
interest. pp. 28-32 
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Press time 


New Under Secretary of Labor 


ArtHuR Larson, of South Dakota and recently 
Dean of the University of Pittsburgh Law School, is 
the new Under Secretary of Labor. Sworn into office 
on April 12, Mr. Larson’s appointment completed the 
official family of Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell. 

Born in Sioux Falls, Mr. Larson’s education was 
mainly in the schools and colleges of South Dakota, 
culminating in a Rhodes Scholarship at Oxford 
University in England where he received his B. A. 
and M. A. degrees in jurisprudence. 

An authority on workmen’s compensation, Mr. 
Larson’s two-volume treatise on ‘““The Law of Work- 
men’s Compensation’’ is outstanding in that field. 

The Under Secretary who takes over in the absence 
of the Secretary of Labor, will participate with Mr. 
Mitchell in determining objectives, policies, and pro- 
grams of the Department. He will also share in the 
responsibility of handling interdepartmental negotia- 
tions, serving on interdepartmental commnttees and 
boards, and handling Congressional and public rela- 
tions. Other duties will include assistance in super- 
vising assistant secretaries, staff office directors, and 
Territorial representatives, and responsibility for the 
general management of the Department of Labor. 


For the Handicapped 

On April 28-30, the Departmental Auditorium was 
the scene of a most inspiring demonstration as the 
Exposition and Parade of Progress welcomed visitors 
to see accomplishments and products of handicapped 
workers and to watch handicapped workers _per- 
forming on the job, or receiving rehabilitation on-the- 
job training. Secretary Oveta Culp Hobby opened 
the exposition on Wednesday, April 28. 

Over the past quarter of a century there have been 
dramatic improvements in employment prosthetics, 
hearing aids, and self-help devices, and in the types 
of employment opened to the handicapped. ‘The 
story was excellently told in the displays and opera- 
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tions assembled by exhibitors from all over the 
country. Approximately 50 exhibitors participated. 
Film shorts were featured during the 3-day program 
with the various military bands providing music. 

The exposition was held in conjunction with the 
Spring Meeting of the President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handicapped which 
took place on the last day of the Parade of Progress. 

General Melvin J. Maas, Acting Chairman of the 
President’s Committee, presided at the meeting. 
Vice Chairman Maas took over the acting role of 
Chairman following the resignation of Vice Admiral 
Ross T. McIntire, who has terminated his many 
years of service as Chairman of the President’s 
Committee due to other plans. 

Following the Invocation by Rabbi Norman 
Gerstenfeld, the program for the meeting featured 
Vice President Richard M. Nixon; Secretary of Labor 


James P. Mitchell; Bernard Baruch; Bruce Barton, 


president of the Institute for the Crippled and 
Disabled; T. S. Repplier, The Advertising Council, 
Inc.; John Danby of Red Book Magazine; John H. 
Smith, Jr., National Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters; Roger Burton, National Con- 
ference of Business Paper Editors; and John V. Riffe, 
Executive Vice President, CIO. 





NEW EDITION OF JOB GUIDE 

The 1954 edition of the Job Guide for Young Workers 
is now being distributed to State and local offices. The 
new revised edition is larger this year, containing de- 
scriptions of 73 beginning occupations in fields of work 
where thousands of job opportunities for young people 
occur each year. The job descriptions cover duties, 
qualifications, characteristics of the work, opportuni- 
ties for openings and advancement, and ways to go 
about obtaining the jobs. Other helpful information 
directs the young job seeker to the Federal'and State 
agencies which can help with detailed and current job 
information and counseling. Included also is a selected 
list of readings and some tips on how to get a job. 

The Guide proved to be one of the Bureau’s most 
popular publications last year, with a distribution of 
more than 31,000 copies. 

As in former years the Guide is available from the 
Government Printing Office at 30 cents a copy, with 
the usual 25 percent discount available to any organ- 
ization purchasing 100-quantity lots. 

















Other program highlights were the showing of the 
films ‘“‘America’s Untapped Assets” and ‘“Oppor- 
tunities Unlimited’’ and a conducted tour of the 
exposition. 


Veterans’ Deadline 

PosT KOREA veterans, released from military service 
before August 20, 1952, are fast approaching the 
deadline for enrolling for training. 

Under the Korean GI bill, these veterans must begin 
training before August 20 of this year in order to con- 
tinue afterward. 

For many of the veterans, summer terms in school— 
getting under way in June—will be their last chance 
to start Korean GI training in time; next fall’s school 
terms begin too late. 

Once a veteran has decided to train under the 
Korean GI bill, he must choose the school and course 
he wants, make certain it is Gl-approved and be sure 
that the school will accept him for training. His next 
step is to file an application for Korean GI bill train- 
ing with the Veterans Administration or with the ap- 
proved school in which he wishes to enroll. 

Since all these steps take time, veterans are advised 
to act promptly to avoid disappointment. If counsel- 
ing is needed to help them decide on a training objec- 
tive, prompt action is especially necessary as the 
counseling process is necessarily time-consuming. 

The August 20 deadline applies to veterans planning 
to take on-the-job and on-the-farm training, as well 
as to those who intend to go to school. 

Veterans separated after August 20, 1952, are not 
affected by the August cutoff date; they have 2 years 
from the date of their separation in which to begin GI 
training. 

The law requires that a veteran must enroll in and 
begin training on or before his deadline, if he wants to 
go on with it afterward. The mere filing of an appli- 
cation beforehand, with the intention of starting later, 
is not enough. 


Readiness Measures 


A REGIONAL memorandum issued late in March 
dealt with readiness measures in case of an enemy at- 
tack. The Bureau of Employment Security has been 
working closely with the Office of Manpower Admin- 
istration, the Office of Defense Mobilization and the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration on program 
and administrative actions that may be needed in 
event of an enemy attack. Coordinated national plans 
are the ultimate objective, but this will require settle- 
ment of many time-consuming problems. 

Meanwhile, study has been given to the types of 
planning steps in employment service and unemploy- 
ment insurance operations that State employment se- 
curity agencies need to take in case of emergency: 
(a) program and operating measurcs that would be 
required in a local area following any enemy attack, and 
(6) administrative matters relating to organization and 
facilities (property, premises, etc.) to assure continuity 
of operation. 
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Placement Service—Repeat Performance 

Tue National Conference of Social Work, well 
pleased with the results of the placement service pro- 
vided at its May 1953 annual meeting in Cleveland, 
has requested similar assistance for its May 9-14, 1954 
meeting in Atlantic City. 

Both the Bureau and the National Conference are 
interested in having social workers become accustomed 
to utilizing the public employment service on a year- 
round basis to get assistance in their employment 
needs. 

(Continued on page 17) 





Employment Security Activities at a Glance, February 1954 
United States and Territories 


| 
|Percentage 


Number or —- 
amount : 
previous 
| month 
Overall } 
Initial claims... ........7 ek 2 1, 340, 100 —23 
Weeks of unemployment 

ey oe ee 8, 896, 100 +8 
Weekly average insured un- 

employment ?............. 2, 169, 100 +7 
Weeks compensated......... 7, 456, 400 +11 
Weekly average beneficiaries. . 1, 864, 100 +17 
ON eee $179, 284, 000 +13 
Funds available as of Febru- 

_¢ Se Serene | $8, 785, 139, 700 0 
New applications............ 819, 900 —7 
Referrals: 

ee 146, 500 —6 
Nonagricultural......... 573, 700 —|] 
Placements: 
Err eee 134, 100 oil 
Nonagricultural......... 333, 100 —6 
BE se kh Gb b ieee 171, 600 —7 
eS ee ee 161, 400 —4 
Handicapped......... 11, 400 — 20 
Counseling interviews........ 97, 000 +10 
Individuals’ given tests........ 71, 100 +19 
Employer visits............. 105, 900 +22 
Veterans 
SO AN as oe nies = 5 49, 300 —13 
Weeks of unemployment 

Co he ee eo ee ee 390, 700 +27 
Weekly average insured un- 

employment *............. 77, 700 +22 
LS) eee 6 $8, 066, 200 +22 
New applications........... 212, 400 —9 
Referrals, nonagricultural.... . 135, 200 —1 
Placements, nonagricultural. . . 75, 700 —15 
Placements, handicapped..... 5, 100 —35 
Counseling interviews........ 27, 900 0 











1 The first 7 items refer to State unemployment insurance programs only; they 
include data for veterans filing wnder State programs even though such veterans 
may, at the same time, be filing for supplemental ben¢ fits under provisions of the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. 

2 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new wnemployment. 

3 Data exclude territories. 

4 Refers to veterans payments and claims filed under provisions of the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act (effective October 15, 1952). Data include 13,800 
initial claims, 66,100 weeks claimed and $443,800 paid to veterans who were also 
filing for benefits under State Programs. 

5 Includes 628 transitional initial claims in order to represent all veterans filing 
under UCV program. 

6 Excludes $18,800 paid to supplement benefits under the railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance program. 
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Ice conditions in the bay at “‘Blue-jay.” 


3-Year Reeruitment Job... 


They Called It Wlue-jay . 


By V. W. NOBLES 


Supervisor, Recruitment and Placement 


Minnesota Department of Employment Security 


HEY called the project “Blue-jay.” Its location 
was 900 miles north of the Arctic Circle—some- 
where in the North Atlantic. At its inception, 

in 1950, it was stamped “Top Secret,” and very few 
people in Government and private industry knew of 
its nature and importance. Some few knew only that 
a giant construction job was about to get underway 
someplace in the Far North, where snow and ice, 
bitter cold, and terrific winds prevailed the year round. 
Today, “‘Blue-jay” the giant airbase, erected under 

a Danish-American agreement, is virtually completed. 
Located in the northwest corner of Greenland, at an 
isolated spot known as Thule, its strategic importance 
for the Nation has now been outlined. What it may 
mean to civilian aviation only the future can disclose. 
Already, predictions from private airlines tell of shorter 
routes across the North Pole area—via Thule Air Base. 


The Survey Party 


In December 1950 the Secretary of the Air Force, 
Thomas K. Finletter, asked Lt. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, 
Chief of Army Engineers, to undertake the building 
of an airbase in northern Greenland. Shortly there- 
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after, a small survey party debarked at the joint United 
States-Danish weather station at Thule, Greenland. 

Four major contractors—Peter Kiewit Son’s Co., 
Condon Cunningham Co., S. J. Groves & Son’s Co., 
and the Al Johnson Construction Co.—joined forces 
and were awarded a contract. Naming themselves 
the North Atlantic Constructors (NAC), they set up 
a base of operations near Rosemount, Minn., a small 
town just a few miles south of the Twin Cities, Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul, which became a recruitment 
and orientation center for workers needed on the job. 

At the same time, the piers and harbor at Norfolk, 
Va., were designated as assembly points for equipment. 
By early May 1951, the docks at Norfolk were jammed 
with bulldozers, trucks, cranes, pipelines, and the 
hundreds of other items needed for a construction job 
of vast size. At the job site, Navy ships (LST’s) were 
being converted to serve as docks. 

In addition to equipment, men were needed to 
operate it, and to provide the human energy for many 
other tasks at this airbase in the North Atlantic. 
Because the work required rugged construction men 
accustomed to a cold climate, contractors accustomed 
to Far North operations were given preference. Re- 

















U. S. Army photograph 
The permafrost, or permanently frozen ground, which challenged 
engineering skill. 
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North Atlantic Constructors photo 


At the orientation center, workers had a demonstration of 
Arctic clothing worn at job site. 
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cruitment centered in Minnesota, which State had 
been a source of workers for the building of the Alcan 
Highway in Alaska, and an airbase in Newfoundland 
some years earlier. 


Employment Service Enters the Picture 


When recruitment of workers was about to get 
underway, representatives of the Army Corps of 
Engineers and the North Atlantic Constructors 
invited the Director and the clearance supervisor of 
the Minnesota SES to a briefing meeting at Rose- 
mount, Minn. The general nature of the project 
was explained. Its exact location, however, was not 
disclosed. All that was known was that under a top- 
secret-priority agreement, a huge construction: job 
was to be accomplished someplace in the North 
Atlantic. The pressure of the cold war and the 
Korean conflict was great. No one could foresee the 
needs of the future, but it was agreed that everyone 
must do his utmost to get this North Atlantic project 
underway in the shortest time possible. 

Scores of questions on recruitment immediately 
loomed, but not many of the answers were at once 
available, since littke was known of topographical 
conditions at the job site or the details of weather 
conditions that workers might be expected to en- 
counter. Precise staffing patterns for the job were 
not available. Much would depend on develop- 
ments as the job progressed. Time did not permit 
waiting for complete information. This was Febru- 
ary 1951, and the first phase of construction had to be 
completed by November 1, before the winter closed 
in on the job site. 

Preliminary newspaper advertisements by the 
State Employment Service started the recruitment. 
It brought in thousands of job applicants to local 
offices throughout Minnesota. Pay rates were high, 
and although this was not precisely indicated in the 
newspaper ads, a more effective means of advertising 
did give it circulation—that of word of mouth. 

Hundreds of additional applicants—qualified and 
unqualified—poured into the 33 offices of the Minne- 
sota State Employment Service. A gigantic screen- 
ing job had to be accomplished quickly. Informa- 
tion on types of workers needed was sent to local 
offices, where interviewers went to work building 
a backlog of applications from which qualified 
workers could be drawn. 

Specific job orders soon began to appear from the 
contractors for the first contingent of men to be taken 
to the project. Recruitment representatives of the 
North Atlantic Constructors were on hand at offices 
of the State Employment Service to facilitate hiring. 
The men selected received transportation to the Rose- 
mount reception and orientation center, where a 
processing staff of more than 200 took care of all hiring 
preliminaries. Included in this staff were members 
of the Army Engineer Corps and civilain employees 
of North Atlantic Constructors, who served as training 
supervisors, transportation men, payroll clerks, sig- 
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nalmen, doctors, dentists, and in various clerical 
capacities. 

The workers were given a special 2-week indoc- 
trination and orientation course, including a _ brief- 
ing on how to take care of themselves in subzero 
temperatures. 

Tests were administered, including the Employ- 
ment Service B-3 Clerical Test for those who had to 
work with facts and figures. The men were also 
put to an actual skill test. For example, if a worker 
indicated he had the required experience in operating 
a particular piece of equipment, such as a D-8 Bull- 
dozer, the equipment was right there on the spot for 
him to use and demonstrate what he could do. It was 
the intent and purpose of the contractors at the 
orientation center to screen out any men who lacked 
ability actually to perform on a particular job. Once 
they were sent on to the job site thousands of miles 
away, it would be too late to make a change. 

Within 2 months, job orders were pouring in and 
more and more workers were being selected for the 
project. It was evident, as the quotas mourited, 
that to meet recruitment needs for this job, workers 
would have to come from other Middle West States. 

Certain of the required skills were hard to find 
in Minnesota. For example, “‘pipeline welder” was 
an uncommon occupation in the State. The joint 
contractors had no wish to take key men away from 
other contractors engaged in defense projects, such as 
the Iron Range undertaking in northern Minnesota. 
Accordingly, the men were sought through clearance 
in Montana, Iowa, Wyoming, Colorado, Nebraska, 
and Illinois and, as work progressed, in additional 
States. To facilitate the recruitment, the contractors 
stationed representatives in all of these States. 


On Their Way 


When the signal to move forward came, hundreds 
of workers were ordered to Norfolk, Va., where they 
were to board ships. Others were flown from 
Minneapolis to Massachusetts, then to an “unknown” 
destination within the Arctic Circle. Early in June 
1951, 82 ships steamed out of the Norfolk harbor. 
They carried materials worth millions of dollars and 
hundreds of men to put these materials together. 

Trucks were waterproofed and made secure for 
the sea voyage, as was all other equipment. For 
days the ships sailed north like an invasion fleet 
going into enemy territory. Eventually they sighted 
occasional icebergs, then more and more of them. 
With ice packing around the ships, the sea seemed 
like one vast frozen floor. Within sight of their 
objective, ice floes moved against the ships and they 
were forced back. Coast Guard icebreakers moved 
up in front of the fleet. Helicopters scouted for signs 
of open water. For days the fleet seemed to stand 
still. Finally, after losing a couple of valuable weeks, it 
steamed into the bay at Thule, Greenland. Landing 
craft got ashore amid huge chunks of floating ice. Men 
went to work on a 7-day week, round-the-clock basis 
to transfer 150,000 pieces of cargo from the ships. 
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Preparing meat at the NAC messhall for hearty appetites of 
hardy Far North workers. Photos courtesy U. S. Army 

















North Atlantic Constructors photo 


An orientation session at Rosemount, a few miles south of the Twin Cities, which became a base of operations in recruiting 


workers for “Blue-jay.” 


The first objective at the work site was a giant air- 
strip. Because it was frozen and rough, the terrain 
had to be cut down in some areas and built up in 
others, sometimes as much as 40 feet. Just under the 
surface there was permafrost—permanently frozen 
ground. It had been there for centuries and had 
never thawed out, even in the summer months. Since 
there was no way to destroy it, the problem was how 
to make use of this frozen layer, a solution which had 
to be reached before construction work could start. 

Huge dirt-moving equipment rumbled day and 
night. Layer upon layer of fill was laid and packed 
tight. Crushed stone was spread, then layers of fine 
gravel. Finally rollers compressed this into a solid 
mass, and in 104 days the giant runway was in exist- 
ence. 


New Quarters Welcome 


Initially, the men lived on the ships and traveled 
back and forth to work in small landing craft, buffeted 
by wind and waves, and sometimes, because of ice, the 
trip back to the ship took as long as 3 hours. The men 
looked forward to the day when their barracks would 
be finished and they could live ashore. It was not 
long in coming and the men lost no time in moving in. 
While one shift of workers was breakfasting on one side 
of the new messhall, another was consuming its eve- 
ning meal across the way. 

The pipeline—3 miles long and reaching from the 
petroleum storage tanks to the sea over rough terrain— 
was a construction feat in itself. 
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‘“‘Blue-jay”’ was making progress. Barracks were up, 
recreational facilities were finally appearing, and there 
were church services for the men of different faiths. 

Although the runway was ready for operation in 104 
days, much other construction, some of it underway, 
was needed to complete the project—administration 
buildings, more barracks, warehouses, and other mis- 
cellaneous facilities, 


Arctic Winter Brings Slowdown 


The rate of construction progress determined the 
number of workers needed in the various trades. Dur- 
ing 1951, the Employment Service had interviewed 
some 25,000 men to select the more than 5,000 hired 
for this construction job. In addition, it utilized a 
staff of 3,300 Army and Navy men. Throughout the 
spring, summer, and fall, employment service inter- 
viewers had the job of saying ‘‘No,” “Yes,” or ‘‘May- 
be”’ to thousands who applied for work. As the Arctic 
winter set in, it slowed down the project, bringing it 
almost to a standstill in November and December. 
The harbor had been closed to shipping as early as 
September, so that the only transportation to the out- 
side world was by air. Heavy snow and 50-mile-an- 
hour winds hampered flying operations, as the tem- 
perature dropped to 30 and 40 degrees below zero— 
sometimes even lower. Military planes had a difficult 
task taking construction workers back to their home 
States for the winter months. 

Many of the workers came back again in 1952 and 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Growing Practice in Rehabilitation ... 


Work Classification Units for Cardiacs 


By JANET I. PINNER 


Senior Employment Consultant 


Division of Employment, New York Department of Labor 


PP EDITOR’S NOTE: Today Work Classification Units 
are operating in many major cities and others are being planned. 
The two articles which follow tell about the original unit and 
four others now operating in New York City and the project in 
Cleveland. Clinics have also been opened in such locations as 
Alameda County, Calif.; Stamford and New Haven, Conn.; 
Washington, D. C.; Boston and Springfield, Mass.; Kansas City, 
Mo.; Newark, N. J.; Westchester County, N. Y.; Portland, 
Oreg.; Erie, Lackawanna County, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
and Harrisburg, Pa. As experience accumulates, we hope some 
of these other locations will share their experience through the 
columns of the, Review. 

Through the work cf these clinics and cooperating agencies 
such as the OVR, the USES and State Employment Services, 
the Veterans’ Administration, the local departments of public 
assistance, and the spelndid work of the American Heart 
Association and its local affiliates, more and more people are 
becoming intelligently informed about heart disease, and 
thousands of persons, freed from fear and misinformation, have 
been rescued from needless invalidism and again are leading 
happy, useful lives. 


HROUGHOUT the United States, the estab- 

lishment of Work Classification Units for the 

examination of cardiacs is becoming an accepted 
practice in rehabilitation. The idea of work classi- 
fication for cardiacs stemmed from the placement 
problems encountered by the Selective Placement 
interviewers of the New York State Employment 
Service. 

In 1933, the New York State Employment Service 
established a placement program for the handicapped. 
Included in the group served were persons with 
cardiac disorders. This was prior to the concept of 
“‘physical demands analysis” approach and so medical 
reports gave diagnosis, prognosis, and, sometimes, 
the American Heart Association classification. 

Supposedly, every physician treating a patient for 
heart trouble knew and understood how to use the 
American Heart Association classification system. 
However, reports were constantly received in local 
offices of the Employment Service with either the 
cardiac classification omitted or, if used, the therapeutic 
and functional classifications were inconsistent. For 
example, a classification of “I E” is very confusing 
as the functional classification “I”? means “‘the patient 
can carry on ordinary physical activities without 
symptoms,” whereas the therapeutic classification of 
‘““E” means “the patient should be confined to bed 
or chair.” 
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It was also not unusual to find an applicant doing 
work which seemed inconsistent with his cardiac 
classification, e. g., a man who had been working 
successfully for many years at a job involving heavy 
lifting, long standing, and long traveling time without 
any ill effects would suddenly be classified as “‘border- 
line employable.” 

Then, too, some doctors were giving that very sage 
advice of “Find a light job and take it easy!’ to 
cardiacs of all types and degrees. 

Many of the cardiacs applying to the Employment 
Service for aid in securing jobs were under the care 
of general practitioners, many of whom did not have 
the equipment or facilities to make an adequate 
cardiac diagnosis. 

Our job is to place cardiacs in suitable employ- 
ment. In order to do Selective Placement, we need 
an accurate and reliable cardiac diagnosis, plus a 
correct functional and _ therapeutic classification. 
We had tried for 7 years to get this information and 
had not succeeded. 

In 1940, the New York State Employment Service 
asked the New York Heart Association for help in 
solving this problem. The New York Heart Associa- 
tion was extremely interested and asked Dr. Leonard 
J. Goldwater,’ an internist on the staff of Bellevue 
Hospital, to develop something to meet the need. As 
a result, in 1941, the concept of a Work Classification 
Unit became a reality. The Work Classification Unit 
is not a cardiac clinic per se where treatment is given. 
The unit, as its name implies, is set up to classify car- 
diacs as to their ability to work. It was agreed that 
only persons who had been diagnosed as cardiacs by 
their own physicians could be referred to this unit for 
evaluation. The unit, in keeping with medical ethics, 
requires for each patient referred a statement signed 
by his doctor concurring in the referral. This is a 
short statement which reads: 

‘“T understand that the patient named on the face of 
this form has been suggested for referral to the Work 
Classification Unit and I fully concur in this referral.” 

On the face of the form, the reason for referral is 
carefully explained. This serves to keep the doctor 
and the patient informed as to the purpose of the clinic 
and the reason why the New York State Employment 
Service is referring the patient: 


! See ‘Heart Cripples Are Going Back To Work,’’ This Week Magazine 
November 22, 1958. 














“The bearer ——————— has registered with the 
NYSES for work. (He)(She) informs us that (he) (she) 
is under treatment by you for heart disease. 

“Through the efforts of the New York Heart Asso- 
ciation, a Work Classification Unit has been set up in 
the Bellevue Adult Cardiac Clinic where a group of 
cardiac specialists has volunteered to examine and 
help us to determine the work capacity of cardiac ap- 
plicants seeking employment through us. We are en- 
deavoring, with the help of these doctors, to arrive at 
a better understanding of the work ability of the car- 
diac group as a whole so that we may do a more 
intelligent placement job. 

‘“‘We should like to refer to this clinic 
for examination and classification, if you will give us 
permission by signing the statement on the back of 
this form.” 

The Work Classification Unit functions once a 
week for a period of 2 to 3 hours. After the Selective 
Placement interviewer has arranged for an appoint- 
ment for the applicant to attend the clinic, a letter is 
sent, prior to the appointment date, giving complete 
details as to the specific problem on which the Selec- 
tive Placement interviewer would like an answer. 
For example, suppose an applicant has been a sales- 
man in a department store for the greater part of his 
life and recently suffered a coronary attack. The ap- 
plicant, when applying for a job, does not know what 
he can do and his general practitioner, when con- 
tacted, is vague and indefinite as to what type of ac- 
tivity will suit the applicant. This applicant would 
be referred to the Work Classification Unit and advice 
would be sought on what physical activities the man 
could safely undertake. 

The advantages of having the Work Classification 
Unit in a general hospital are many. Some of the 
applicants require more than the routine tests, and 
these can be easily ordered and the results sent back 
to the Work Classification Unit with a minimum of 
time and effort. 

Then too, the ancillary services of the hospital are 
also available. Social workers, both medical and 
psychiatric, are available and used whenever prob- 
lems arise which they are best equipped to handle. 

Applicants referred to the Work Classification Unit 
are carefully oriented as to why they are being re- 
ferred and how the New York State Employment 
Service will use the findings. If the applicant wishes, 
the complete medica! evaluation is made available to 
his private physician. 

The applicant must agree to report twice to the 
clinic for examination. On the first visit, the appli- 
cant is given a complete physical examination which 
includes an electrocardiograph, chest X-ray, fluoros- 
copy of the heart, urinalysis, and blood test. On 
the second visit, which is scheduled for the following 
week, a consultation is held with the doctor. 





The applicant is told by the doctor in very specific 
terms what physical activities he can safely perform. 
This information is also sent to the Selective Place- 
ment interviewer who initiated the referral. The 
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doctors are very careful not to give any vocational 
advice. The medical report which the clinic uses is 
an adaptation of the USES Physical Capacities form. 
It is on the basis of this report that the Selective 
Placement interviewer can discuss a vocational plan 
with the cardiac applicant. 

One of the many good results we have noticed over 
the years has been the large percentage of applicants 
who were found to be noncardiacs by the Bellevue 
Work Classification Unit. Many of these people had 
been told by their doctors that they had a heart con- 
dition and to take it easy. On the whole, most of the 
applicants were happy to hear that they did not have 
a heart condition. But in a few cases, we encountered 
real resentment. One man in particular had been 
taking life easy for the past 10 years because of his 
“heart”? and was indignant when told he could do 
anything anyone else could do! 

From 1941 to 1948, the Bellevue Work Classifica- 
tion Unit received no outside financial support of any 
kind. As the Employment Service has no funds to 
pay for applicant diagnostic services, we were fortu- 
nate to have the facilities of Bellevue Hospital (a mu- 
nicipal hospital) available so that service could be 
provided without cost to the patient. 

In April 1948, the New York Heart Association 
established ‘The Committee on Cardiovascular 
Disease in Industry.” Work Classification Units 
became this committee’s responsibility. At that time, 
the New York Heart Association assigned the com- 
mittee’s executive secretary to assist in the operation 
of the clinic and to explore the possibilities of expand- 
ing its usefulness. Later on that year, the committee 
assigned a clerk and a vocational counselor (formerly 
on the New York State Employment Service staff) to 
the unit. The following year, the committee was in- 
strumental in having the New York Heart Association 
make a grant to New York University College of 
Medicine to support the activities of the unit. Addi- 
tional grants were made by the New York Heart 
Association up to and including 1952. 

By this time, the Work Classification Unit had 
proved its worth and the committee, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Norman Plummer, medical director of the 
New York Telephone Co., decided to extend Work 
Classification Units to other hospitals in the New 
York City area. 


Number of Clinics Grows 


Dr. Lewis Bronstein, who had been one of the 
physicians attached to the unit for many years, 
established a Work Classification Unit at Beekman- 
Downtown Hospital in New York City. Additional 
clinics were established in the University Hospital of 
New York University-Bellevue Medical Center, 
Hospital for Joint Diseases, and Methodist Hospital 
of Brooklyn. All these clinics receive some financial 
support from the New York Heart Association. Each 
clinic has the services of a member of the medical 
social service staff. The present vocational counselor, 
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Dr. Lewis H. Bronstein, right, a member of the New York Heart 
Association’s Committee on Cardiovascular Disease in Industry, 
takes a medical history of the patient, referred through the 
Heart Association as a service to industry at the Work Classifi- 
cation Unit at Beekman-Downtown Hospital. 


Part of the thorough physical examination, still a very basic 
and necessary diagnostic technique, is the examination by 
stethoscope, being used here by Dr. Bronstein. 


Photos courtesy American Heart Association. 
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Miss Margaret Barry, is a former employee of both the 
New York State Employment Service and the New 
York State Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
She is, therefore, thoroughly familiar with both organ- 
izations and does an exceptional job in working with 
the New York State Division of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation and the New York State Employment Service in 
helping cardiacs with their vocational problems. All 
New York State Employment Service referrals are 
channeled through the New York Heart Association, 
which coordinates the work of the Work Classification 
Units in New York City. Miss Helen O’Shaughnes- 
sey, director of community program of the New York 
Heart Association, and ex officio member of the 
Committee on Cardiovascular Diseases in Industry, 
New York Heart Association, has developed standards 
for the establishment and operation of these new clinics. 
She has also participated in the training of staff who ° 
operate these clinics. 

When the four new Work Classification Units were 
organized, the Bellevue Clinic changed from a service 
unit to one of followup and research. Its policy, at 
present, is not to accept any new patients for service. 


Find Afflicted on Its Own Staff 


However, last year, the New York State Employ- 
ment Service suddenly found that its own staff was no 
different from the applicants we were trying to help. 
A large proportion of our staff are afflicted with cardio- 
vascular diseases and like our applicants are worried 
about their health in relation to the work they are 
performing. We discussed the situation with Dr. 
Goldwater and Dr. Bronstein and once again they 
extended a helping hand. The Work Classification 
Unit at Bellevue Hospital accepts for a work evaluation 
staff members of the New York State Division of 
Employment and the New York State Department of 
Labor with a cardiac involvement. 

The results of these referrals have proved extremely 
interesting. Some of our staff who were living very 
cautiously were told that they could lead full lives as 
they were not cardiacs. 

Only in 2 cases out of 50 did we have to modify the 
employee’s job so that his health would not be en- 
dangered. These modifications were slight and ap- 
plied mainly to the amount of time the staff member 
could devote to field visiting. 

In New York City we are presently using the four 
new Work Classification Units for our applicants and 
the original Bellevue Work Classification Unit for 
our own staff. We feel that this technique has helped 
immeasurably in assisting the applicant, the Selective 
Placement interviewer, and our own cardiac staff mem- 
bers to know just what work a cardiac can safely do. 
enna 
Medical staff members of the Beekman-Downtown Hospital 
tune in with Dr. Bronstein on one of the newer devices for 
diagnosing heart diseases. This is the Electron Cardioscope, 
which not only “broadcasts” and records the sound of the 
heart but also on the televisionlike tube delineates the electro- 


cardiogram in a pulsating line. Left to right, standing, are: 
Drs. Lewis H. Bronstein, Y. Yuen, and Orfeo Brucato. 
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The findings of Dr. William T. Moir, Mrs. Elaine Goldston, Drs. Herman K. Hellerstein, Norman Harris, and Robert Curran 
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are discussed at this roundtable meeting. Dr. Hellerstein’s secretary and a nurse are in the background. 


Prescription for Work 


By C. NORTON BRAINERD 


Counselor, Cleveland Office 


Ohio State Employment Service, Bureau of Unemployment Compensation 


AST February it was my privilege to be a guest at 
the Work Classification Clinic of the Cleveland 
Area Heart Society, observing its functioning 

through a typical day, and concluding with a round- 
table discussion on the rehabilitation of 11 of the heart 
patients in the clinic. These roundtable staff dis- 
cussions at the end of each day’s work bring together 
the clinic’s director, Dr. Herman K. Hellerstein, and 
its vocational counselor and medical social worker, 
as well as four cardiologists. This type of teamwork 
is one of the reasons for the clinic’s success. 

The cardiologist who had examined the first patient 

described the patient’s present physical capacities and 
indicated what had been taken away by heart disease. 
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Earlier in the day, he had given the patient a complete 
physical examination, followed by a series of electro- 
cardiograms and exercise-tolerance tests using stand- 
ard steps and treadmills. Subsequently the cardiolo- 
gist classified the patient’s heart condition in line with 
the American Heart Association Classification system. 

The vocational counselor then told of the results of 
his interview with the patient, the kinds of jobs he had 
held, whether he felt able to continue in his present 
work or should make a change. The counselor, 
after checking with the foreman, described the 
physical demands of the patient’s present job. The 
medical social worker dealt with the emotional 
problems uncovered in her interview with the patient 
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and what was needed in the way of personal or 
telephone interviews with the patient’s employer or 
family. 

After considerable discussion, a practical rehabili- 
tation plan was formulated for the patient. Recom- 
mendations were dispatched to the physician who had 
referred the patient to the clinic. The physician 
receives a complete summary of the various staff 
member’s findings and follows through on the long- 
range medical program. ‘The immediate interpreta- 
tion is made to the patient when he returns to the 
clinic a few days later. The medical social worker 
discusses the medical part of the rehabilitation plan. 
The vocational councelor leads the patient to form- 
ulate his own plan in keeping with the recommended 
vocational plan. 

One by one the other 10 patients were discussed. 
Some had been seen at intervals during the past 3 
years, others were the subject of recommendations 
and followup evaluations and examinations, while 
still others were new cases. In each case, a definite 
recommendation to the referring pbysician was made: 
Some patients are to continue in their present jobs; 
some are advised to change to other specifically 
named jobs in keeping with their physical capacities, 
if possible with their present employers; others are 
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The first step in the study of a heart 
patient is the fluoroscoping of the heart 


and lungs, in this case by Dr. Herman 
K. Hellerstein and Dr. William T. Moir. 


to seek new types of employment; and some are to 
take further medical treatment or vocational training 
before seeking a job. 

The Work Classification Clinic is offered as a free 
service by the Cleveland Area Heart Society. It is 
located in the Cleveland Rehabilitation Center. It 
was located deliberately in a rehabilitation center 
rather than in a hospital because the basic philosophy 
of the clinic and the center are the same. In this 
clinic the heart patient is taught to live with what he 
has; to improve that which remains. The clinical 
approach is used to try and get a person with heart 
disease back to work. Following a study by the 
Cleveland Area Heart Society, this clinic was estab- 
lished in July 1950 with grants of money from industry. 
Industry had been asking, through its industrial 
physicians and management: What should be done 
with an employee who develops heart disease while 
employed? How does his employment affect his 
health? How long will he last on a specific job with 
a specific heart disease? The clinic was the answer 
to these and many other questions, and the mutual 
benefit of its operation reaches the patients, physi- 
cians, and management. At present it draws its 
entire support from the society. 
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In these pictures, Dr. Hellerstein is using, left, the vital capacity machine in measuring the capacity of the lungs under various 
conditions; and, right, he is giving the Master Two-Step Exercise Tolerance Test with the electrocardiograph machine. 


The clinic in the past 345 years has studied 535 
patients. Referral has been by the patient’s private 
physicians in 61 percent of the cases; by industrial 
physicians in 21 percent; by social agencies, including 
the Employment Service, in 7 percent; by physicians 
in outpatient hospital clinics in 11 percent. Patients 
generally have come from metropolitan Cleveland, 
although dozens have also come from each of the 
larger cities of northern Ohio. Only 4 percent were 
on relief rolls. 


Follow-Up on Rehabilitation Plan 


Patients are usually followed up by an examination 
and a redetermination of the original rehabilitation 
plan 3 months and 6 months after its adoption. When 
first examined, 57 percent of the 535 patients were 
unemployed. In subsequent followup visits, three- 
fifths of these unemployed persons were found to have 
gained employment in competitive industry. This 
fact is noteworthy, for the estimated earnings of 
previously unemployed persons adds substantially to 
the economic wealth of the community—at a com- 
paratively insignificant cost for the necessary services. 

In the placement of these unemployed patients, the 
Cleveland office of the Ohio State Employment 
Service has played a big part. Some were reem- 
ployed by their former employers, some found jobs 
themselves, some were placed by their physicians, 
friends, and other placement agencies, but about 29 
percent were referred by the clinic to the counseling 
section of the Ohio State Employment Service. 
Through the matching of the recommendations of 
the clinic to existing orders of the Employment 
Service, or to orders developed for the patients’ 
specific needs, the patients have found employment. 
When a patient is referred by the clinic to the Em- 
ployment Office, it is part of the recommendation 
decided upon at the roundtable discussion. A copy 
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of the complete report made to the physician is sent 
by mail to the Employment Office. -In due time, the 
clinic telephones to make an appointment for the 
patient with the ES counselor. 

The employment counselor makes every effort to 
follow the clinic’s recommendation. Specific types 
of suitable jobs have been listed by the clinic’s voca- 
tional counselor. Thus the employment counselor 
is on sure ground when he talks to a prospective 
employer about the patient since he has the complete 
written picture of the patient’s physical capacities, 
his work history, his aptitudes, his interests, and his 
emotional problems, if any. 


Clinic Records Contradict Popular Belief 


Clinical records reveal that, of the heart cases 
studied, half maintained the status quo, showing no 
change as far as health is concerned. Of the remain- 
ing half, two-thirds changed for the better. This is 
an important revelation, because it shows that the 
course of heart disease is not progressively downward 
as many laymen believe. ‘Through the close coopera- 
tion that exists between the clinic, employers, and 
placement agencies, the needs of employable heart- 
disease patients are being answered. 

The Jewish Vocational Service and the Cleveland 
Welfare Vocational Guidance Bureau have done a 
good job in placing some of the unemployed heart 
patients. Some 20 percent of the unemployed 
patients needed vocational training for rehabilitation 
and 10 percent needed physical rehabilitation to 
improve their work tolerance. Here is where the 
local Ohio State Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation 
and the Veterans’ Administration gave vital assistance. 
The clinic has enlisted the help of these agencies to 
plan, supervise, and pay for the needed vocational or 
physical rehabilitation. Fortunately the Cleveland 
Rehabilitation Center has rehabilitation facilities un- 
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matched, we are told, in any other community in the 
country. 

Cleveland, the home of the first Community 
Chest in this country, has always been a great believer 
and leader in agency teamwork. Certainly, in the 
splendid growth of the Work Classification Clinic, it 
has relied upon the teamwork of the Cleveland 
Rehabilitation Center, the Ohio State Employment 
Service, the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, and 
the many other rehabilitation agencies of our city. 
The guiding spirit behind the clinic has been Dr. 
Hellerstein, its only director. He is also an instructor 
of medicine and a cardiac research specialist at the 
Western Reserve University School of Medicine and 
the University Hospitals. Through his connections 
there, he has arranged to have a number of internists 
spend a period of several weeks working part time 
at the clinic. In this way the clinical staff is enlarged 
to help take care of the increasing number of patients. 
At the same time each internist at the University 
Hospitals is afforded an opportunity to be a part of 
the country’s outstanding clinic for rehabilitating 
heart-disease patients. 

Dr. Norman Harris is the vocational counselor for 
the clinic and frequently cross-counsels with the 
Employment Service counselors concerning the 
patients. He is well qualified in job analysis and 
finds time to visit the past employers of many of the 
patients to evaluate their old jobs and to make 
recommendations to patients and employers on the 
appropriateness of jobs. He endeavors to find a more 
suitable job with the same employer, if that seems 
necessary. 


Wrong Outlook, a Hampering Influence 


Mrs. Elaine Goldston, the medical social worker 
for the clinic, has proved invaluable in working for 
the proper placement of the patient in cooperation 
with the Employment Service counselor. She knew 
through the clinic’s findings that emotional problems 
caused great difficulty. About 43 percent of the 
patients were unable to face their illness, and this 
condition was more marked in the younger cardiac or 
younger rheumatic case. Accounting for this, she 
believes, is the fact that they have not had time to 
develop the philosophic attitude that is typical of 
many older heart-disease patients. Certainly it has 
helped the Employment Service counselor to have her 
interpretation of the various emotional problems with 
which the patient has to contend in obtaining a job 
and keeping it. 

Of the cases studied by the clinic, 8 percent were 
found to be free of heart disease and had been limiting 
their employment and activities under misapprehen- 
sion that they had a heart ailment. The medical 
social worker and the Employment Service counselor 
need to work closely with this group to help bring 
them to reality in their daily work and living. 

Since the average physician cannot be an expert in 
every field, he appreciates the service offered by the 
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IN DEALING with the heart patient, vocational planning 

must be considered part of the healing process and should be 
started as soon as medically advisable. With a job goal in view 
and some plan for achieving it, the patient will not feel that he 
is “through.” Such a positive attitude has in itself therapeutic 
value. The frequently heard advice to the heart patient, 
**Now don’t worry about work,”? may have too much of a note 
of finality about it. Perhaps it would be better to help him 
“worry” about it in a constructive way. The helpful worrywart 
might well be the employment counselor.—EarL KLEIN, 
Consultant on Selective Placement, BES, at the Washington Heart 
Association Institute on Cardiac Rehabilitation, Washington, D. C., 
March 18, 1954, 











clinic’s specialists in the field of rehabilitation. Cer- 
tainly Dr. Hellerstein, with the backing of the Cleve- 
land Area Heart Society, is blazing a new trail across 
our country in helping people with heart disease find 
work again. At the start, in the early summer of 
1950, he personally visited the various health, rehabili- 
tation, counseling, and placement agencies of Cleve- 
land seeking help in furthering the work of the new 
clinic. 

On visiting our employment office, he found encour- 
agement from our manager and the counselors. Our 
manager, B. C. Seiple, one of the pioneers of the public 
employment service, entered the field of counseling 
and placement for the physically and mentally handi- 
capped before the start of World War II. Under his 
leadership our Employment Service has helped to 
make Cleveland the ‘‘Best Location in the Nation,” 
not only for industry but also for the rehabilitation 
and placement of handicapped workers. Our area 
director for this northern section of Ohio, Donald P. 
Smith, has worked closely with Mr. Seiple for several 
years encouraging the surrounding counties to follow 
the leadership of our community in providing services 
to the handicapped. The counselors in the Employ- 
ment Service are part of the teamwork which the 
clinic believes in so strongly. No wonder that physi- 
cians are writing a “‘prescription for work” when they 
refer their heart patients to the clinic. 





“BLUE-JAY” 
(Continued from page 6) 


1953, but others failed to return and the Employment 
Service had to recruit replacements. 

‘“‘Blue-jay” is perhaps the greatest project ever un- 
dertaken in the Far North. Only during the past year 
or so have newspapers and magazines carried the real 
story of its strategic importance and the interesting 
saga of its building. 

North Atlantic Constructors have commended the 
Employment Service on the recruitment it carried out. 
Apart from certain key men already on the payroll 
when work on this strategic airbase was started, all 
recruitment during the project (1951-53) was handled 
through the Minnesota and affiliated State Employ- 
ment Services. 
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Leo P. Hogan, Bisbee, Ariz., local office interviewer, “emceeing’”’ “Meet the People Who Make the Jobs.” 


Bisbee Broadeast... 


Community 


articipation Through Radio 


By LEO P. HOGAN 
Interviewer, Bisbee Local Office 


Arizona State Employment Service 


HE city of Bisbee, altitude 5,000 feet, nestles in the 

midst of Arizona’s Mule Mountains from which 

ore, mainly copper valued at well over 1 billion 
dollars, has been extracted over the last 70-odd years. 
Rising to completion on its outskirts is the mammoth 
new mill of the Phelps-Dodge Corp. representing, 
with other new facilities, an additional investment 
of over $25 million by the copper colossus—and under- 
standing that gives promise of continued metal-mining 
activity for many years to come. The new Lavender 
Pit is one of the world’s largest open-pit copper 
mining operations. Named for a former Phelps- 
Dodge superintendent, it yawns vastly across the 
Bisbee landscape as highways are rerouted and whole 
residential communities relocated, to make way for 
its ever-enlarging perimeter. 
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Twenty miles to the west on U. S. Highway 80 
is Tombstone, ‘“The Town That Was Too Tough To 
Die.” Two years ago its enterprising mayor, Wally 
Foster, attracted national attention to the town and 
to himself in a widely publicized dispute with the 
then President of the United States over the validity 
of a grave marker in Tombstone’s historic Boothill 
Graveyard. It was reputed by the President to have 
borne the legend, “‘Here lies Jack Williams, he done 
his damndest.”’ The mayor contended that the marker 
was “‘planted”’ to give validity to the President’s re- 
marks and later removed. 

In Tombstone’s bars and streets were fought some 
of the West’s bloodiest gun battles a scant 70 years 
ago, and the town now flourishes as a small-scale 
tourist mecca as these exciting scenes are reenacted 
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Wally Foster, colorful Mayor of Tombstone, Ariz., is being in- 
terviewed here by Leo Hogan of the Bisbee local office and 
Jack Edwards of the radio station KSUN. He prophesises a 
building and mining boom in “The Town Too Tough To Die.” 


each year in October during ‘‘Helldorado Week.” 
Its dry, healthful climate attracts increasing numbers 
of permanent residents from other _less-favored 
sections of the country, and current reactivation of 
its old silver, lead, and zinc mines by large-scale 
interests presages a possible mining boom in a few 
years’ time. 

Another 20 miles to the west along the highway 
are the peaceful small farms and ranches of indus- 
trious, hard-working Mormon settlers in the little 
community of St. David, and just beyond lies the 
Southern Pacific Railroad terminus city of Benson, 
where the United States Department of Agriculture 
for many years maintained one of its most active 
inspection stations. 

Eighty-five miles northeast of Bisbee and situated on 
Highway 86 is Willcox, center of a rich and constantly 
developing agricultural region. Alfalfa, barley and 
other small grains, sage and cotton are the lifeblood of 
this sizable area. Drillers for oil throughout this 
region were unsuccessful in their original quest but 
struck a bountiful water supply instead. And water 
to Arizona is what anthracite is to Pennsylvania. 
So each succeeding eason sees maximum use of out-of- 
area farmworkers and more cotton-picking machines 
in the Sulphur Springs Valley as agricultural opera- 
tions expand on the large-scale pattern which has 
characterized farm activity in Arizona during recent 
years. 

In Bisbee’s backyard, 7 miles away, are the border 
towns of Naco, Ariz., and Naco, Sonora, Mexico, 
between which the international borderline passes. 
It is estimated that in the immediate Bisbee vicinity 
almost 50 percent of the population is of Mexican 
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Mrs. Evelyn Anderson, member of the Arizona Legislature, and 
Interviewer Hogan talk over the State’s new Employees’ Re- 
tirement Act. 


birth or descent, and the Spanish language is heard 
along with English in its streets, in business establish- 
ments and in churches. 


And Here is the ES 


Serving employers and employables in this hetero- 
geneous area is the Bisbee local office of the Arizona 
State Employment Service staffed by a manager and 
three interviewers. In Willcox, a farm suboffice 
functions under the guidance of an interviewer. In 
such a community—if it can be called a community 
in view of the vast distances and widely divergent 
interests involved—community participation takes on 
a new meaning. To be effective and all-embracing, 
it must develop from a plan of action which encom- 
passes all local-office-area groups and the major 
activities of these groups. 

What better medium could be found to activate 
such a plan than radio? So it seemed to Bisbee 
Office Manager Florence Kelly, an ES veteran of 18 
years’ experience, several of them as local office 
manager. Guided by her knowledge of local condi- 
tions and acquaintance with district personalities, we 
inaugurated a radio series, which we called ‘‘Meet 
the People Who Make the Jobs.” 

Radio, as a means of publicizing the aims and 
activities of the State Employment Service in the 
local office area, was not new to us. For several 
years we had conducted a weekly program over the 
facilities of local station KSUN, part of the Mutual 
network. But a radio program with continuity, de- 
veloped into a series with definite objectivity, was new. 
We were already accustomed to interviewing promi- 
nent personalities over the air, but the weekly presen- 
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The star of this interview is Howard Inscho, manager, Mountain 
States Telephone Co. Highlight of his broadcast was the an- 
nouncement of a new dial installation and construction of new 
plant and office facilities in the Bisbee area. 


tation of an outstanding leader in a particular field, 
pointing up business and civic development and job 
opportunities in the area, was new and novel. 

As in many small communities, the local office 
staff encountered a certain reluctance on the part of 
businessmen and women to “tout their own wares” 
to all and sundry over the air. Most of them had 
never spoken into a microphone before and suffered 
from traditional “‘mike fright.’ Added to this, al- 
most everyone in business or in public life knew 
everyone else and, with true western simplicity and 
directness, nobody wanted to appear to be ballyhooing 
himself and his own activities, and thus our first task 
was a Sales job. 

We presented the plan to the radio station as a 
double-barreled idea to benefit employer and job- 
seeker alike. We stressed the importance of spot- 
lighting for the youth of the area the growth and 
future of local business in a forward-looking attempt 
to lessen the steady drain of skills to industrial centers 
on the Pacific Coast. Carleton Morris, owner of 
KSUN and KAWT in nearby Douglas and pioneer 
in television in this mountainous section, saw the 
light. The station shifted our local office radio time 
from the morning spot to a 15-minute spot during 
the dinner hour on Saturday evening, while Radio 
Station Program Director Ray Helgesen talked up 
the proposed series to community leaders, many of 
whom were advertisers over the local station. The 
president of the Bisbee Chamber of Commerce, John 
Caldwell, manager of a large retail drug concern and 
an active Kiwanian, agreed to appear on the “kickoff” 
program. From then on the planning of future pro- 
grams was easier; the success of the program, insofar 
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as a willingness by businessmen to participate was 
concerned, was assured. Our chief concern from this 
point on was selection of speakers, and scriptwriting. 

We planned a 10-week series. Our overall scheme 
was to interview each week a person who would be 
representative of a business or type of industry and 
who could speak for the entire group in his field. 
For example, an automobile sales-and-service dealer, 
a department-store representative, a cotton grower, 
and.so on. Every effort would be made to give the 
interviews a conversational, off-the-cuff tone, while 
at the same time having their content carefully laid 
out and timed in advance. At the suggestion of the 
radio station, we adopted a tape-recording method 
which had several advantages. Passages in the 
dialog that lacked conviction or punch could be 
revised with ease; mistakes could be readily corrected; 
recording time could be suited to the convenience 
of the busy executive and he could then listen to his 
own program with his family and friends at a later 
broadcast time (a good psychological selling point); 
and, best of all, there was no fear of mike fright. 

The local office developed a model format. The 
program started with a musical signature which was 
carried throughout the series, followed by a dramatic 
station announcement “Meet The People Who 
Make The Jobs.” 

Since I had the role of interviewer on the broadcast, 
I then led off with a series of questions designed to 
bring out the biographical highlights of the guest 
of the evening. Then the conversation shifted to a 
discussion of the guest’s business—its organizational 
structure, personnel requirements, advantages, such 
as wage-incentive plans, retirement policy, and 
management training. The historical background 
and growth of the business were sketched, and lastly 
job opportunities and advantages were played up. 

Following each interview, there was a weekly job- 
cast of openings in the area, and again the musical 
signature and the announcer’s signoff line with a 
preview of the next week’s guest. 

Business and community leaders became aware 
that their local employment service office was giving 
them an opportunity to tell the community in a 
modest and constructive manner about the part they 
had played in contributing to its growth and develop- 
ment. Youth about to enter the labor market heard 
real-life success dramas whose principals were flesh- 
and-blood persons whom they saw every day. Job- 
seekers had evidence that the grass was not always 
greener on the other side of the street. 


Series Extended 


It was soon apparent that the originally planned 
10-week series would have to be extended. It was 
doubled, the program running for 20 weeks. On it 
appeared in the weekly broadcasts a banker, a restau- 
rateur, a retail drugstore manager, the owner of a 
women’s dress establishment, a public utility execu- 
tive, a manager of a national chain variety store, 
a cattle rancher and cotton grower, a school super- 
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intendent, a department-store manager, a State legis- 
lator, an auto sales executive, and many others. 

As the length of the program was extended, persons 
in public life whose activities were concerned with 
matters that were attracting the public interest 
were included along. with the business leaders. 
This was found to add to the public appeal of the 
program and to increase its public relations value 
to the Employment Service in the community. We 
felt it was desirable to end the series after 20 weeks 
rather than lower the standard of the programs by 
deviating from the @riginal plan, which would have 
been necessary had ve continued, due to the limited 
scope of business an@ industry in the area. 

Tangible results of the radio series were not long 
in manifesting themselves. West-coast headquarters 
of one of the Nation’s largest variety-store chains 
wrote its local manager a highly commendatory 
letter regarding the program in which he participated. 
The manager of another national department-store 
chain, about to be transferred to a new and larger 
branch in another part of the State, requested the 
local office to assist him in a wage survey and in 


the staffing of the new store. This was accomplished’ 


by enlisting the assistance of the Employment Service 
manager in the new store area, and thereby estab- 
lishing the basis for a permanent employment service 
contact there. 

When the mayor of Tombstone appeared on one 
of the programs to describe the reactivation of metal 
mining and the inception of an impressive building 
development in his community, he brought along his 
own tape recorder and made his own recording of the 
program simultaneously with the station, and it was 
later used at civic group meetings in Tombstone and 
in rural areas. 

The program on agriculture in Cochise County 
was borrowed by one of the service clubs in Willcox, 
85 miles from Bisbee, in tape-recorded form and 
played back to farm groups in that area. Local tele- 
phone and public utilities executives sent copies of 
program scripts to their headquarters offices and 
received commendation on their efforts along public 
relations lines and on furthering apprentice training 
programs of their own compaines in cooperation with 
the State Employment Service. 


Educators appeared in a favorable and progressive 
light in their communities through their adoption of 
the GENERAL APTITUDE TEST BATTERY program of the 
Employment Service as described in the interviews on 
which they were guests. Most important, as viewed 
by local staff members, was the increased acceptance 
of the Employment Service indicated by area employ- 
ers. There seemed to be an increased awareness, to, 
of the scope of Employment Service activity and of its 
potentialities for service in community development. 
As expressed by Eldon G. Sloan, of Albany, Oreg., 
in the July 1953 issue of the EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
Review, “When the local office is accepted, its pro- 
grams will be recognized for their true value and 
their acceptance will follow.” 
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AT PRESS TIME 
(Continued from page 2) 


Re Veterans 


VETERANS who have been rated totally disabled for 
compensation, pension or insurance purposes for at 
least 20 years are not subject to reduced disability 
ratings under provisions of a new law, according to 
an announcement by the Veterans Administration. 

Excepted from provisions of the law are any cases 
where fraud is involved. 

Public Law 311, approved by the President on 
March 17, 1954, obviates future physical examinations 
of those veterans with a rating of total disability or 
permanent total disability for more than 20 years. 

Previously, veterans who had total disability ratings 
based on disabilities other than blindness or anatomi- 
cal losses could be reexamined with a possibility that 
their ratings might be reduced. 

This new law assures the few veterans affected, who 
have been rated totally disabled for 20 years or more, 
that they will not be deprived of benefits in their 
old age after they have been accustomed to rely on 
these benefits for the support of themselves and their 
dependents. 

However, the new law prevents the reduction of 
ratings for physical reasons only. Veterans receiving 

(Continued on page 27) 








Disabled Veterans at Work 


Boek disabled veterans with almost every conceivable 
type and degree of disability can be found working in 
practically every walk of life. 


At an Air Force base in Albuquerque, N. Mex., a paralyzed 
veteran holds a key job as an electronics technician. He took 
his training at the University of New Mexico under Public 
Law 16. 


In Moline, Ill., a veteran with serious gunshot wounds in 
his liver, kidneys and lungs went to a photography school 
under Public Law 16. After he finished training, he opened 
his own studio. Business has been so good he opened another 
studio recently. 


In Key West, Fla., a Korean veteran severely wounded by 
a Red shell fragment wanted to learn how to assemble and 
repair fishing rods and reels. Since he was too badly disabled 
to leave his home, the Veterans Administration arranged for 
an instructor to visit him several times a week, under Public 
Law 16. Completing his training, he opened his own shop. 
Today he has more orders than he can handle. 


In New York City, a blinded veteran who studied singing 
under Public Law 16 is now on his way to a successful opera 
career. He has been invited to audition with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. A wartime rifle bullet put an end to his 
original career as an oil painter, but even that did not take 
away his will to made good in another field. 


The Public Law 16 training program for World War II 
veterans comes to an end on July 25, 1956. For veterans dis- 
abled since fighting started in Korea, the program will not end 
until 9 years after the conclusion of the present emergency 
period—a date that is yet to be established. 
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Evolution of Jobs... 


hanging Patterns of Occupations 


A series of articles on the changing patterns of occupations, begun in the April Eme.toyment Security Review 
1s continued here. 


THE SCHOOLTEACHER— 
Most Critical of Shortage Occupations 


By MAX J. HAYS, Supervisor, Counseling Section 
and FORREST L. HARKER, Supervisor, Teacher Placement Division 


Wisconsin State Employment Service 


HERE’S an emergency on America’s educational 
horizon. 

In a recent article appearing in the WIscoNsIN 
JourNat or Epucation, H. T. James of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction gives an indication of 
the magnitude of this emergency. He estimates that 
the State’s public-school enrollment will increase by 
250,000 in the next 10 years. Serious consideration 
must be given to the problem of providing enough 
teachers to meet this situation. 

The oversupply of teachers which existed in the 
thirties is giving way to a critical shortage in the fifties. 
A number of circumstances have contributed to this 
drastic change in the demand-supply situation. Jobs 
were hard to find in any occupation during the thirties. 
A teaching contract represented security. Although 
the pay wasn’t high, it was steady. A teacher hesi- 
tated to leave the classroom without giving the most 
serious consideration to his chances of obtaining work 
in other fields. New entrants into the profession faced 
keen competition from experienced teachers, and often 
had to content themselves with the lower paying jobs 
in small outlying communities. There they could gain 
the necessary experience to qualify for better positions. 
They had no alternative, for it would have been 
equally difficult to find positions in other fields. 


Teachers Take Defense Jobs 


The early forties brought expanded job opportuni- 
ties, and teachers soon found that they could get jobs 
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almost anywhere at good wages. Many left teaching 
for defense jobs. Others entered the military services. 
Enrollments in teacher-training institutions dropped. 
Soon communities were reporting difficulty in staffing 
their schools. About the same time a rise in the birth 
rate began to be noted. ‘The war was scarcely ended 
before the vanguard of these ‘“‘war babies” reached 
school-age. Schools quickly became overcrowded. 
Teachers had to handle larger classes. More young 
people enrolled in teacher-training colleges after the 
war, but still the schools could not catch up. 

The teacher shortage today can only be described 
as Critical, and, since peak enrollment has not yet been 
reached, the situation will become more critical in the 
next few years. Although the greatest pressure has 
been felt in the elementary grades, the high schools are 
now beginning to feel the impact as the war babies 
approach teenage. 

The situation in Wisconsin is probably much the 
same as in the rest of the Nation. About 535,000 pu- 
pils are enrolled in the State’s public schools, taught 
by approximately 23,000 teachers. Many additional 
thousands are enrolled in parochial schools. Projected 
enrollments for the next 10 years indicate that 10,000 
new teachers will be needed for the quarter of a million 
additional children who will be in school at that time. 

Several factors complicate the solution of the prob- 
lem. Since 1950, enrollments in teacher-training 
colleges have been declining. Furthermore, many of 
those trained fail to accept teaching jobs. They choose 
other occupations, enter military service, or become 
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homemakers: Experienced teachers continue to leave 
the profession in large numbers. The Teacher Place- 
ment Division of the Wisconsin State Employment 
Service, which annually places nearly half of all teach- 
ers hired by the State’s elementary and high schools, 
indicates a one-third decline in teacher applicants 
since 1946. During the same period requests for teach- 
ers from school officials increased 40 percent. 


Some of the Drawbacks 


A young person is deterred from entering the teach- 
ing profession, not so much because the beginning 
salaries are inadequate, but because they are not 
sufficiently attractive to induce him to forego present 
earnings while training to teach. Beginning teachers 
are reluctant to accept positions in the smaller, out- 
lying schools where many of them must start. In 
some of these communities the school buildings and 
equipment are inadequate. Teaching loads and 
extracurricular duties are heavy. The lack of social 
and recreational opportunities causes these young 
people to see the lot of a teacher as dreary and burden- 
some. Some authorities contend that the prestige 
and high esteem formerly accorded to schoolteachers 
must be restored if the recruitment of teacher trainees 
is to be successful. Others maintain that the chief 
obstacle to the recruitment of teachers is the fact that 
young people choosing careers are not receiving ade- 
quate information about opportunities in the educa- 
tional field. ‘This situation can be corrected only if 
community leaders, parent-teacher groups, employ- 
ment counselors, school guidance personnel, and the 
classroom teachers themselves utilize every oppor- 
tunity to provide students with information on the 
nature of the work, and the job outlook in the teaching 
field. 
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Young people in classrooms such as this hold the future of our — in their keeping. Talent for the 
important task of teaching them should have every encouragement and o 


pportunity for development. 
The Overriding Advantages 


Teaching has many advantages, and few occupa- 
tions give one more personal satisfaction. The work 
is enjoyable. The surroundings are, as a rule, pleas- 
ant. The workday is relatively short. Vacations are 
long, giving ample opportunity for travel, study, and 
recreation. Position tenure is usually insured by 
contract. Salary schedules provide for annual in- 
creases as well as for pensions and other fringe benefits. 
The average beginning salary of an elementary teacher 
in Wisconsin is over $3,100 per school year, and some 
experienced classroom teachers receive over $6,000. 
Specialized subjects and administrative positions pay 
even more. Prospects for the young teacher are, 
therefore, quite favorable. 

There is no magic formula for overcoming the teacher 
shortage. The following suggestions admittedly do 
not provide the entire solution to the problem. They 
are designed to point out a number of ways in which 
citizens, as groups and as individuals, can contribute 
to the solution. It is recognized that employment 
security staff members, who constitute the largest 
body of readers of this magazine, not only function 
as workers in employment security but are also parents 
of children, members of parent-teacher associations, 
and other community groups, and are sometimes 
members of boards of education. These suggestions 
are, therefore, directed to the community quite as 
much as to the personnel of the public employment 
service. 

1. Disseminate the facts to the public—In Wisconsin, 
attractive pamphlets have been prepared by the 
State chamber of commerce, the Wisconsin Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, and the Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association. Surveys have been made and results 
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publicized by the educational authorities of the State. 
Radio, television, and newspapers have been widely 
used to present the facts. 

2. Recruit trainees—Colleges have frequent oppor- 
tunities to explain the need and the opportunities to 
interested high-school students at ‘“‘career’ and 
“college” days. High-school guidance counselors 
have many opportunities to discuss teaching careers 
with individuals. Adequate informational materials 
should be available in the counselor’s files to provide 
the student with full information about the profession. 
Employment Service counselors working in close 
cooperation with schools can discuss with students 
the opportunities which exist in the educational field. 

3. Discover who has aptitude for teaching.—High-school 
faculties have ample opportunity to judge the poten- 
tialities of their students for teaching careers. Em- 
ployment counselors may, through the use of the 
GENERAL AptiruDE TEst BATTERY, identify students 
having the aptitude to.teach. Although the current 
edition of the GATB occupational aptitude pattern 
structure does not include this field, two specific 
aptitude batteries developed from the GATB provide 
such information. 





An auction sale in progress on a warehouse floor. 
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4. The teacher should explain his job.—Classroom 
teachers should be afforded the opportunity to discuss 
the teaching profession with appropriate students. 
Many young people could in this way be motivated to 
select teaching as a career. 

5. ‘Cut the parent in” on his child’s vocational plans.— 
Parents should be encouraged to discuss the vocational 
plans with their children and the school counselors. 
A pamphlet directed to parents, entitled “Should 
Your Child Be a Teacher?” has been prepared 
recently by the New York Life Insurance Co. 

6. Make teaching more attractive as a career.— 

a. Communities should offer salaries which are 
adequate to attract good teachers. 

b. School buildings and equipment, as well as 
working and living conditions, should be made attrac- 
tive to teachers. 

c. Teachers should be welcomed as citizens of the 
community, and included in its social and recrea- 
tional activities. 

d. Communities should discourage discriminatory 
hiring restrictions, such as those pertaining to 
marital status, religion, and others not related to job 
performance. x 


TOBACCOLAND— 
(ne of Fascinating 
(pportunity 


By MABEL F. LaBARR 
Occupational Analyst 


Employment Security Commission, Raleigh, N. C. 


OST of the world’s supply of tobacco is grown in 
the eastern part of the United States where it 
represents the main occupation and livelihood 

of many farm families. The national agricultural 
importance of the crop is shown when it is realized 
that for every bushel of wheat, or 3 bushels of corn 
produced in the United States, 2 pounds of tobacco 
are grown. Tobacco in colonial days served as 
money, and hostilities from commercial rivalries over 
tobacco caused two rebellions (Bacon’s and Culpep- 
per’s). Everywhere that tobacco has been introduced, 
it has led to sweeping changes in social and economic 
life, and with time, change has come to the plant 
itself. ‘This discussion will not deal with those changes 
affecting plant culture or ultimate consumer’s product, 
but with changes in harvesting, curing, and ware- 
house operations which have and are altering the 
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Harvester moving down tobacco rows. 


occupational patterns of the industry and are increas- 
ing its attractiveness as a career field. 

Early tobacco was harvested by cutting the entire 
plant and smoke curing it. This method gave way, 
about 40 years ago, to priming (pulling off individual 
leaves) in the bright leaf areas, when it was realized 
that all portions of the plant ripened at different 
times. Priming required field hands to spend hours 
pulling leaves (primers) in the field and trucking or 
sledding (truckers) it to workers who handed groups 
of leaves (handers) to others (loopers), who tied them 
in bunches to sticks. 

Burley farmers are now realizing that the conven- 
tional method of cutting Burley tobacco plants is 
causing great loss in bottom leaves and poor quality 
resulting from immaturity at the top. However, 
since the Burley plant and its method of curing is 
different from bright leaf, it is not practical to prime 
all the leaves on the plant. Introduction of two 
primings before the stalk is cut spreads the harvest 
period over a longer interval and can be handled 
more easily by a family group rather than by hiring 
extra help for one major stalk-cutting operation. 
The addition of priming to the Burley farm family’s 
duties does increase man-hours, but the increased 
family income from saved bottom leaves and elimi- 
nation of immature grades is making priming a 
permanent part of Burley harvesting. 


Harvesting Machines Speed Work 


A machine for harvesting tobacco was put on the 
market in 1952, and a second type appeared last year. 
Both machines, one mounted on a tractor and the 
other self-propelling, eliminate hauling primings from 
the field by carrying the primers, handers, and loopers 
on the machine as it moves through the field of 
tobacco. The primers sit within reach of the plants, 
pull off prime leaves and lay them on a belt which 
moves them up to the handers, who in turn assemble 
them and pass them to loopers for tying on sticks. 
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All workers are seated. When the machine is full, it 
hauls the loaded sticks to the curing barn where it is 
unloaded by its crew. However, since both machines 
are new, it is impossible to say how soon or how widely 
machine harvesting of tobacco will be accepted, but 
at this time one foreign country has contracted for 
several machines. 

Early tobacco was a stromg, gummy leaf, polluted 
by smoke-curing fumes. Market trips by ox team 
were slow. Hogsheads of leaf, packed on the farm, 
were rolled over the rough terrain to market. This 
custom caused river markets to be called hogshead 
markets. At sales, hogsheads were broken open for 
the buyer’s inspection and consequently tobacco sales 
are called ‘‘breaks’’ even today. 

Small hogshead markets were located along navi- 
gable rivers, and the culture of tobacco was limited 
to areas nearby. It is easy to see that great changes 
were required if the tobacco industry were to grow. 
Imagine ‘the impossibility of moving our Nation’s 
1952 crop of 2,207,477,000 pounds to market and 
selling it under such a system! 


Error Leads to Improvement 


The great chain of needed changes was set in 
motion in 1856. A Negro slave, Elisha Slade, made 
an error in curing and produced a fragrant, golden 
leaf that could be handled better than the brittle 
conventional type. The discovery that tobacco from 
poor clay soils was best for golden curing caused 
tobacco production to spread inland from bottom- 
lands. A new type of barn developed using tempera- 
ture and air circulation control and flues to prevent 
smoke discoloration of the leaf. Correct curing 
became an art, and the entire crop could be ruined 
if handled incorrectly during the few days of the 
curing period. 





This is the other type of puckindeal harvester now on the 
market. It operates on its own power and is not attached to 
a tractor. 
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system eliminates a second 
tobacco fields to the barn. 


Right: 

Formerly all curing was by wood, and much farm 
labor was required for cutting and hauling. Present- 
day curing systems, fired by oil, coal, or gas, free 
farmers from the woodpile and remove the need for 
a supply of timber near the curing barn. Fire 
hazards, poor curings, and houseburnt leaves have 
been greatly reduced by the construction of aluminum, 
concrete, or brick barns of improved design. How- 
ever, the greatest boon to the farmer is the use of 
automatic temperature and moisture controls by 
which the farmer can adjust conditions to fit curing 
needs. Without such controls, the farmer had to 
stay near the barn during the entire operation, usually 
sleeping on a pallet at the barn. Now the farmer 
makes frequent inspections, but sets his controls and 
can sleep in his house. The quality of tobacco pro- 
duced under the improved temperature and heat 
control system more than pays for the system in 
better grades of tobacco. 


New Type of Market Springs Up 


After Elisha Slade’s error in 1856, the hogshead 
markets began to wane. Soon only Maryland-type 
tobacco was packed in hogsheads and sold on the 
old hogshead markets. Other types were bundled 
by hand and wagon-hauled to market. As the fields 
of bright leaf and Burley stretched farther inland, a 
new type of small market sprang up over tobaccoland. 
The increased popularity of tobacco products had 
encouraged a growth of rival manufacturers who now 
sent buyers to compete for leaf at the auctions, and 
thus a new occupation, tobacco auctioneer, was born. 

Since color was ultraimportant, auctions were held 
only outdoors in full daylight. However, as sales 
volume increased, auctions were moved into specially 
built warehouses with multiple skylights. From this 
point, the only changes in the auction-market system 
are administrative, such as the advent of government 
specialists, standardization of tobacco grades (requir- 
ing specialists for grading), and improvement in 
records and farmer payment systems (bookman, 
clipman, and bookkeepers added). 

Ten years ago experimentation with Turkish 
(aromatic) tobacco in this country produced a 
tobacco which compared favorably with imports, but 
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ing and replaces sewing the leaves.) Center: 
View of curing rack showing tobacco leaves curing on wire rods. 


Filled wires ready to be removed from 


the production cost was prohibitive. Since aromatic 
leaf is small and fragile, much more hand work is 
involved. The State Extension Services of the three 
*xperimenting States have now developed improved 
methods which enable growers to simplify handling 
and quadruple their yields over those made using con- 
ventional methods. 

The three main improvements in aromatic tobacco 
handling are: (1) The elimination of hand sewing 
leaves to curing sticks by stringing them on a wire 
in the field, (2) use of portable curing racks which 
facilitate movement of curing tobacco, and (3) air- 
driven barn heat that extends curing during nights 
and bad weather, and improves aroma and quality. 

American culture of aromatic tobacco is by contract 
which guarantees the farmer a market and price for 
his leaf. The high market price enables him to make 
a moderate income on small acreage. Since all 
phases of culture, harvesting, and curing are light 
work and require only standard farm equipment, 
aromatic tobacco lends itself to family group cul- 
tivation, including employment of older mem- 
bers of the family. 


That Teacher Shortage! 


CHOOL enrollments in the United States will increase by 
S about 9 million more children between now and 1959-60. 
For these new pupils alone, more than 50,000 new teachers will 
be needed each year, with the total annual need for teachers for 
new positions and as replacements for retiring teachers running 
to 125,000. These were the estimates mentioned by a former 
president of the American Association of School Administrators, 
Mr. Lawrence G. Derthick. 


Speaking before the Association’s annual convention, he re- 
ferred to the slump in the supply of high-school teachers, expe- 
cially in mathematics and the sciences. Mr. Derthick said 
higher pay is one sure way to keep more teachers from quitting 
and to persuade more young men and women to enter the pro- 
fession. 


To take care of the 1959-60 crop of pupils, it was estimated 
that communities would have to spend $26.6 billion during the 
next 6 years to construct the needed schoolhouse facilities. 
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Picking oranges in a Florida citrus grove. Orange pickers in 
a Florida grove use tall wooden ladders to reach the topmost 
part of orange trees. Each man carries a canvas bag over his 
shoulder into which he drops the fruit he picks. When the bag 
is full, he descends the ladder and empties the bag into field 
boxes, which are picked up by a small truck specially designed 
for use in citrus groves, called a “‘goat” truck. This truck takes 
the boxes to a nearby highway, where the fruit is transferred 
to a large trailer truck for transportation to the packinghouse. 


OULD you like to pick oranges in Florida? 
Judging by the large number of letters received 
each year by the Florida State Employment 
Service enquiring about such work, there.are thou- 
sands of people who would. Most of these people, 
however, do not realize what an arduous occu- 
pation the citrus picker has. This work is handled 
mainly by men who must climb high ladders, 
precariously lean against small branches of the trees, 
and who must handle up to a bushel of fruit at the 
time while balanced high in the air. All fruit is still 
picked by hand, however, and the growth of this 
occupation may be seen from the growth of citrus 
production. In the 1920-21 season, Florida produc- 
tion was reported as approximately 15 million boxes 
from 95,000 acres, while in 1950-51, the yield was 
119 million boxes from 454,000 acres, an increase of 
almost 700 percent in 30 years. 
For many years Florida’s citrus crop was marketed 
entirely as fresh fruit. Today, canned citrus products 
include orange and grapefruit sections, single-strength 


juice, blended juice, citrus salad and frozen citrus 


concentrate. Consumer demand for canned citrus 
products has been extremely favorable. Records indi- 
cate that 46 million gallons of frozen citrus concen- 
trate were processed from the 1952-53«orange crop, 
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Jobs in the 
Citrus Fruit 
Industry 


By GEORGE M. SIMMONS 
Manager, Winter Haven Local Office 


Florida State Employment Service 


and from informed sources comes the prediction that 
one-half of Florida’s estimated 1953-54 orange crop 
of 82 million boxes may be processed as frozen 
concentrate. 

The advent of canning has brought some drastic 
and significant changes within the industry. When 
the citrus crop was marketed entirely in fresh form, 
the fruit was consumed within a relatively short 
period and there was no carryover of fruit from one 
season to the next. In recent years, particularly, 
either long or short inventories of canned products 
remaining from the previous season have had a 
direct bearing upon the industry’s operational pattern 
for the following season. ‘The market price for fresh 
fruit is also a significant factor affecting the method of 
processing and volume processed. 

As a result of canning-plant activities, the manu- 
facture of citrus byproducts has attained major sig- 
nificance. Citrus pulp, citrus meal, and citrus 
molasses are manufactured from the peel and seed 
obtained from canning plants, and all three items are 
used as cattle feed. These may be fed straight or 
used in feed mixtures. Citrus molasses is used also 
in the manufacture of industrial alcohol. Production 
of byproducts for the 1951-52 season totaled 218,000 
tons of feed (pulp and meal) and 54,000 tons of 
molasses. Also made from citrus peel are orange and 
grapefruit essential oils, which are used in the manu- 
facture of perfumes and flavoring extracts. 

Contributing to the steady increase in the pro- 
duction of citrus fruit per acre are improved methods 
of fertilization, cultivation, insect and disease control, 
and irrigation. Many lakes and ponds dot the citrus 
areas, and these together with the rivers provide an 
excellent source of water supply for irrigation pur- 
poses. This surface water also furnishes an appre- 
ciable amount of frost protection. 
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A typical Florida fresh-fruit packinghouse scene. 
in more than 300 packinghouses along the citrus belt. 





During Florida’s fresh-fruit season, the scene pictured here is duplicated 
The long belts shown here are a part of the presizing machinery, 





which channels similar sized fruit into the same bin. Women packers take the fruit from the bins and place-pack each box 


by a uniform pattern, according to the sizes being run. 


Both the production and quality of Florida citrus 
fruit have benefitted materially as a result of activities 
in the research and experiment fields. It has been 
stated that at one time Florida citrus moved to 
market in practically any type of container that 
happened to be handy. Now citrus fruit is marketed 
in standard containers. 

The harvesting and processing of citrus fruit is a 
seasonal activity, usually beginning in September 
and continuing through June. At the end of each 
season a majority of packinghouse and canning-plant 
workers are laid off for a period of several months. 
A majority of workers return to their regular employ- 
ing units at the beginning of the next season. Usually 
retained year round are clerical and administrative 
personnel. 

All citrus fruit is picked from the tree by hand. The 
picker places a light ladder against the outer branches 
of the tree. He then climbs the ladder and, using 
hand clippers, clips the stem near the fruit. Of late, 
the snapping or pulling of fruit has also been per- 
mitted. The fruit is placed in a pick sack which 
hangs from the picker’s shoulder. When the sack is 
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full, he descends the ladder and deposits the fruit in 
field boxes on the ground. The job requires physical 
stamina with the ability to climb, reach, and handle a 
heavy sack of fruit while standing on a ladder. As 
a result of a shortage of citrus pickers, several thou- 
sand offshore workers are now engaged in picking 
citrus in Florida. Field boxes are loaded by hand 
on trucks for delivery to processing plants. Fruit 
intended for canning is usually loaded from the grove 
truck into large semitrailer trucks, which, upon 
arrival at the plant, will back into a declining ramp 
and the fruit is unloaded from the truck by gravity 
onto a mechanical conveyor. 

While all citrus plants are well mechanized, more 
handwork is required for certain types of operations 
than for others. Plants packing fresh fruit for ship- 
ment and plants processing fruit sections employ a 
relatively larger number of workers than the plants 
processing juices or frozen concentrate. 

In the fresh-fruit packing plants, about 45 percent 
of the workers are women who work as graders and 
packers. Men do the heavier work. In those canning 
plants preparing citrus sections, women workers 
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Photos courtesy Florida Citrus Commission 


Ground view of a typical Florida concentrate plant. The evaporators on the left are an integral phase of the concentrat- 
ing process and identify distinctively those plants which manufacture the “Cinderella” product. The windowless white 
building at the right is a cold-storage warehouse, where the frozen product is kept at O° F. or less until it is placed in 
refrigerated railroad cars or trucks for the trip to the distribution centers of the United States. ~ 


probably average 80 percent of the total personnel 
and work as peelers and sectionizers. The citrus 
sectionizer places the peeled fruit on a spindle and 
removes the fruit sections from the core with a knife 
and packs them in cans. The job requires speed of 
movement, hand-and-eye coordination, and manual 
dexterity. Aptitude tests have been used to indicate 
the potential performance ability of applicants for 
the job of sectionizer. Women workers are usually 
paid for their work on a unit basis. While there does 
not appear to be an appreciable shortage of workers 
for those jobs performed by women, possibly there is 
need, at least in some plants, for more peelers and 
sectionizers capable of performing at higher produc- 
tion levels. Other jobs within the above plants fall 
mainly within the semiskilled and unskilled occupa- 
tional groups. In addition, each plant has the 
required number of managerial, administrative, and 
clerical workers. The larger plants have their own 
sales organizations. 

Citrus concentrate plants are very highly mecha- 
nized, requiring a minimum of hand labor. Key 
jobs require skilled workers; however, a majority of 
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the jobs are in the unskilled and semiskilled occupa- 
tional groups. Concentrate plants operate for com- 
paratively shorter periods during the season, usually 
for 6 months. Operations are on a 24-hour-per-day 
basis—some plants operating in three shifts, while 
other plants employ two 12-hour shifts. Probably 
the main reasons for continuous operations are the 
necessity for processing fruit when it is ready, and the 
fact that shutdowns in these plants create additional 
problems in the maintenance of plant equipment. 

Changes which have occurred have not diminished 
the demand for workers in fresh fruit packing, but 
rather have added series of occupations in canning, 
freezing, and production of animal feed and other 
byproducts. Considering the number of workers 
employed, jobs in the managerial, professional, cler- 
ical, and sales occupations are few in comparison to 
the number of similar jobs existing in other industries. 
At this time, there does not seem to be a real shortage 
of workers in any occupational classification within 
the processing phase of the industry. However, 
Florida’s citrus industry is still growing and, no doubt, 
there will be other significant changes. 
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Today's Farmhand—Tomorrow’s Farmer 


By FRED R. FISHER 





State Farm Placement Supervisor 


Iowa Employment Security Commission 


HE farmhand of today must have more than the 

“strong back and weak mind” of a generation 

ago. The beginner in the present-day labor 
market, if he has prepared himself with all of the 
facilities offered him, is a skilled man in comparison 
with the average “hired man” of the 1930’s. We used 
to think that the unemployed industrial worker, 
the new entrant to the labor market, the hobo, 
and even the vacationing student could meet the agri- 
cultural labor needs without any difficulty. All that 
was necessary was that he be willing to work long hours 
in any kind of conditions, be able to follow and 
remember a few simple instructions, and be satisfied 
with a simple life. These workers can still be used 
in some seasonal agricultural activities where brawn 
rather than brain is needed in one-time or one-crop 
activities. Few would be able to take on the full- 
time or year-round farmhand job without fairly 
constant supervision and continuous training. Agri- 
culture is no longer just an occupation—it is a career. 
Most of our farmhands enter agriculture with the 
thought of eventual self-employment. 

The present-day farmhand who is planning future 
self-employment must be an equipment operator 
capable of learning new machines and new processes. 
He must also be a mechanic so that he can repair and 
keep the machines running. Recent Iowa farm census 


Farm Jobs Deserve Better Titles 


N ARTICLE in the March 1954 issue of the EMPLOYMENT 
Security Review, entitled ‘‘Modern Farming Needs 
Occupational Skill,” by L. Lane Hart of the Mississippi Em- 
ployment Security Commission brought the author a com- 
mendatory letter from one of the Revrew’s Canadian readers, 
Mr. J. F. Kristjansson, Regional Employment Officer of the 
National Employment Service, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 
One paragraph of Mr. Kristjansson’s letter impressed Mr. 
Hart as being worthy of further consideration and we are glad 
to bring it to all our readers by quoting it here: 


While we musi recognize the changes that have taken place in agri- 
cultural occupations, I think wt is even more important that we get the co- 
operation of extension workers, county agents, etc., to persuade the 
farmer that farming is an honorable occupation and to stop driving their 
sons, daughters and employees into other industries by such name-calling 
as hired hand, farm hand, chore boy, stable boy, piggery hand, etc. 
It is true that some of these occupational titles are hoary with tradition 
but I am sure that the brains in agriculture could easily succeed in 
finding both descriptive and inoffensive job titles for farm jobs if they 
would really and sincerely try. . 





figures show that the State’s farmers have one tractor 
for every 83 acres of cropland harvested, with one- 
third of the farms having two or more tractors. At 
the start of the 1953 season there was one cornpicker 
for every 104 acres of corn planted, a pickup hay 
baler for every 150 acres of hay, and a combine for 
every 107 acres of small grain and soybeans. Nearly 
95 percent of the farms have electricity, and 20 percent 
have milking machines. There were 112 automobiles 
and 33 trucks for every 100 farms. ‘This survey does 
not include the many items of machinery used for 
plowing, planting, and cultivation of the various 
crops. 


Versatile Requirements 


In addition to being a mechanic, today’s farmer is 
apt to know something about electricity, carpentry, 
and painting, so that he can help repair and maintain 
farm buildings. He must have some scientific 
knowledge to successfully breed stock, must know 
something about insect and pest control, analysis of 
soil and proper crop rotation, fertilizing, weed 
control, proper selection of seeds, etc. Again, the 
modern farmer needs to know about soil conservation, 
drainage, irrigation, proper layout of buildings and 
facilities, labor-saving methods and devices. In 
addition, the farmer oftentimes is a business executive, 
a manager, a bookkeeper and an accountant. 

Much of this knowledge is acquired by formal and 
specialized education, and much of it is acquired by 
experience. Vocational agriculture is taught in 
most of our high schools today and includes the actual 
application of the knowledge in the shop and in the 
field, as well as the study of theories. Classroom and 
individual projects through the Future Farmers of 
America, 4-H Clubs, and similar groups provide 
specialized practical experience. Educational pro- 
grams through the Agricultural Extension Service, 
short courses by the State Agricultural College, Soil 
Conservation field days and demonstrations, training 
schools by the various implement dealers, and various 
other group and association meetings are available 
and within reach of the majority of farmworkers. 


Courses for Farm Homemaker 


Many similar training courses and informational 
services are available to the farmhand’s wife. The 
personal appearance and habits of the farmhand 
and his family are becoming more and more important 
in the placement process. Many employers are insist- 
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ing that the farmhand’s wife take part in the job 
interview. Likewise, the social problems involved in 
taking a single hand into the farm home demand that 
the employer’s wife participate in the selection of the 
farmhand. 

Along with all these changes, the farmworker’s 
social condition has also improved. No longer does 
he depend upon the weekly paper and an occasional 
Saturday night in town, but keeps up to date with his 
daily paper, radio, and television. Because he has 
good roads and modern cars, he is free to enter into 
the social affairs of the community. Yes, the hired 
man of yesterday is the partner and neighbor of today, 
and the employer of tomorrow. 





Survey Shows Canadian Farm Workers 
Think Farm Employment Has Financial 
Advantage Over Urban Employment 


* * * 


ELEGATES attending the 11th annual Federal-Provincial 

Farm Labour Conference in Ottawa recently were told that 
more than 70 percent of farmworkers covered by a survey felt 
that they could make greater financial progress than the urban 
worker over a period of time. 


The survey, which was conducted throughout southern 
Ontario in 1952 by the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, 
Ontario, was described by Prof. S. H. Lane of the college’s 
Department of Agricultural Economics. Professor Lane, who 
led a discussion on working and living conditions on the farm, 
told the conference that the survey had indicated that reason- 
able and regular hours was the most important requisite of 
good employer-employee relations in agriculture. Second in 
importance to hours of work were good food and living quarters. 
Good wages were shown to be the third most important factor. 


Almost all farmworkers interviewed emphasized the impor- 
tance of working for efficient and successful farmers who kept 
their machinery in good repair and employed labor saving 
practices. However, the survey showed that farmers themselves 
tended to minimize the importance of these factors considering 
as more important personal factors such as sharing undesirable 
jobs, working with the men and taking a personal interest in 
them. 


The conference generally agreed that increased mechaniza- 
tion was the farmers’ most effective method of reducing the need 
for farm labor. W.W. Dawson, Director of the Special Services 
Branch of the Federal Department of Labour and chairman of 
the meeting, told the delegates that the farm labor force in 
Canada had decreased by approximately half a million from 
the outset of World War II, yet farm production was much 
higher because of mechanization and more efficient methods 
of farming. 


The delegates felt that the demand for farm labor in 1954 was 
likely to be about the same as in 1953, and that it was necessary 
to make plans to meet that demand. 
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Unemployment Insurance—A New Look 








AT PRESS TIME 
(Continued from page 17) 


pensions for permanent and total non-service-con- 
nected disabilities are still subject to income limita- 
tions of $1,400, without dependents, and $2,700, with 
dependents, even though their ratings have been in 
effect for 20 years or more. 


Refugee Program Assignments 


Howarp S. CarPENTER of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security is now in Bonn, Germany, officiating 
as Coordinator for the European area in the program 
for the selection of refugees coming to the United 
States. 

Other departures recently from the Bureau’s regional 
offices to assist in the Refugee Relief Program were 
Bill Kelly of Chicago who is located in Salzburg, 
Germany, Finlay Petrie of Seattle now stationed at 
Naples, Italy, and Elwood Sheppard of Denver 
who is assigned to Refugee Relief work in Munich, 
Germany. 


Nurses—Universal Need 


Tue World Health Organization Newsletter for 
March 1954, highlighting the fact that ‘‘the whole 
world needs nurses,’ makes the following announce- 
ment under the heading “Situations Vacant”: 


The World Health Organization is the largest employer of 
nurses for international work. There are at present about 140 
nurses of 22 different nationalities working in 31 countries on 


WHO projects. 


Types of work for which staff are most needed are: public 
health nursing (health visiting) including midwifery, pediatric 
nursing, and surgical and medical nursing. 


In most situation the WHO nurse is a part of a team helping 
to develop schools of nursing and demonstration training cen- 
tres, such as tuberculosis control, or training staff for maternal 
and child health centres, etc. 


The qualifications for international nursing posts are very 
precise. The candidate must be a registered nurse and should 
have had at least one year of post-graduate work in one of the 
main specialities, i. e., public health, pediatric, surgical, medical 
nursing. She should in addition have had at least two years’ 
experience in her specialty. 


Incidentially, the nurse need not be a woman. There is a 
need in many regions for male nurses who have these qualifica- 
tions. 


In addition to their professional training, nurses who are 
going to work for WHO or one of the other international 
technical assistance agencies, need certain personal and psy- 
chological traits which are also of importance. 


The key quality is flexibility—meaning the ability to adjust 
both to persons and to situations. The second and equally 
urgent need is for a genuine love of people. The desire to 
change and improve the conditions of others is not enough. 
Health and humour are the other attributes that a WHO nurse 
cannot do without. 


For those with the qualities and qualifications described 
above, there are posts open in the field of international nursing. 
There will be increasing opportunities as the principles of 
mutual aid between nations are more widely accepted. 
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French and Austrian Teams keeport 


on Their Study Tours .. . 


As European Specialists See 
the Employment Service 


HE International Labor Specialist’s Office of the Bureau of Employment Security has been host to many overseas 
visitors who come to Washington under the international exchange program to study our employment security methods. 
They are especially interested in our system of public employment services, which they study on behalf of their governments 
so that evaluations may be made of their own systems, or new systems started. 






The programs of study usually last from 2 to 9 months, during which visitors receive training in the Bureau in Wash- 
ington and through on-the-spot surveys of State Employment Service offices throughout the country. 


French and Austrian teams were among the groups training here in 1952. Articles reporting on their experience were published 
in scientific journals of their ministries of labor. The articles, prepared after the teams had returned home, were not submitted 


to the Bureau for approval, but translations were furnished for our information. 


bringing you some of their most interesting comments and impressions. 


Below are excerpts from these translations, 


The Freneh Program of Study 


HE PROGRAM of study in 1952 for the French Ministry of Labor was carried out under the team leadership of M. 
Frederic Gaston Simon. His article reporting on the team’s experience appeared in the “Bulletin Du Centre D’etudes 
et Recherches Psychotechniques,” published by the Ministry of Labor. 


Mr. Simon prefaces his examination of the public employment services with some preliminary discussion contrasting 


United States and French backgrounds: 


It is a well known fact that international 
agencies are concerned with the need for 
a rational organization of employment 
services in order to achieve a consistent 
manpower policy. On the other hand, 
trade unions have stressed the necessity 
for a full employment policy as a condi- 
tion for an economic system working in a 
satisfactory way. 


For the members of our team (Organ- 
ization and Operation of Employment 
Services) who were either civil servants 
or representatives of employers’ or ¢ n- 
ployees’ associations, it was most interest- 
ing to study closely the operation of these 
services in the United States. 

The very philosophy underlying the 
organization and operation of a public 
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agency differs . . . in the United States 
from its counterpart in Europe. Social 
and economic structures in turn include 
features that differ and even the psychol- 
ogy of the user of a public service has 
nothing to do with what is familiar to us 
in France. Comparisons are therefore 
difficult between two countries so differ- 
emt. .. > 


. .. There is a definite unity which, 
while respecting each state’s character, 
nevertheless has branded the citizen of 
the United States with a peculiar seal. 
Though basically different from each 
other, the Texan and the New Englander 
have common features that distinguish 
them from the French or the German, 
and even more perhaps from the British 
in spite of the common language. 


In the field of public services, it is the 
responsibility of federal agencies both to 








ensure an over-all common direction, and 
at the same time to preserve local differ- 
ences to which the American citizens are 
deeply devoted under the common pattern 
of thought they share on a great number 
of questions. 


In the study of the organization and 
operation of employment services, will 
appear this combination of a basic diver- 
sity with the actual unity that derives 
from this very diversity. 

Kw OY 

These are, in my opinion, the main 
features of Employment Services in the 
United States: their organization is de- 
centralized, deprived of any compulsory 
character and of any means of coercion, 
kept on a high level of efficiency by their 
competitive spirit. Considerable differ- 
ences will appear between similar agen- 
cies in different states, and a large share 
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of initiative will be left to the lower eche- 
lons at the local level. It should also be 
added that employees of public employ- 
ment agencies are not civil servants in 
the French meaning of the word. Their 
guarantee of employment does not reach 
that degree attained in France by the 
“Statut de la Fonction Publique” .. . 


The total labor force in the United 
States is now made of 65 million per- 
sons—in constant increase over corres- 
ponding prewar figures. On the whole, 
this labor force shows a certain insta- 
bility—the rate of turnover in industrial 
occupations is over 40 percent, on the 
average, and reaches 90 percent for air- 
craft industries. Instability is a function 
both of occupation and of geographical 
location. The main part of the labor 
force is of the semi-skilled type. Amer- 
ican economists have stated the view that 
their country’s present prosperity was 
due to a large extent to the presence of 
this partly qualified labor force, always 
ready to move to other locations, or to 
better paid occupations. These two 
factors—qualification and mobility—en- 
able the prompt establishment of new 
industries and the relocation of firms. 
On the other hand, semi-skilled labor is 
better fitted than any other type of labor 
to adjust to economic fluctuations and to 
consumption needs. It can be promptly 
put on a new job, and will not show an 
attachment for a given trade to the same 
extent as a highly skilled labor would. 


This special trait of the U. S. Labor 
results in even more important conse- 
quences. One can say that American 
production methods, and notably the 
assembly line method (improperly called 
in France “production a la chaine’’) 
{chained-up production] have been neces- 
sitated by the fact that labor was less 
skilled, on the whole, than in European 
countries. 


These various points explain the amaz- 
ing increase of U. S. war production after 
the beginning of the war, and the steady 
changes in the locations of industries. 
They help considerably to increase the 
efficiency of the activities of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Under present circum- 
stances, the Department is always able 
to induce labor migrations without any 
coercion, simply through the dissemina- 
tion of information. These migrations 
are from labor surplus areas to labor 
shortage areas rich with job openings. 
Che present trend—incidentally—goes in 
the opposite direction: taking advantage 
of the allocations of defense orders, federal 
authorities rather try to develop indus- 
tries in labor surplus areas, to avoid, as 
much as possible, changes in the workers’ 
place of work. 


This should be kept in mind when 
studying American unemployment statis- 
ics. A percentage of 5 percent of un- 
mployed in the 60 million labor force is 
ften_.considered as the limit beyond which 
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one should express concern about the 
situation. More exacting writers would 
quote a figure of 2 million unemployed, 
but the general consensus is that, as long 
as there are less than 1.5 million unem- 
ployed, there should be no concern about 
the American economy. 





Employment policy in the United States 
since the inception of the agencies, has 
followed a fairly constant direction which 
may be summed up in a 6-point program 
aiming at: achieving the highest possible 
level of employment; increasing produc- 
tion; increasing the purchasing power of 
workers. 


The 6-Point Program 


The first point of the program aims at 
reaching a high level efficiency in the 
Placement Services, in order to secure the 
absorption by the economy of veterans, 
of workers displaced by war conditions, 
of disabled veterans and other handi- 
capped, as well as to secure the place- 
ment of the young, of women, and of all 
other potential members of the labor 
force. 


The second point regards the guidance 
and selection, which only cover limited 
groups of jobseekers: newcomers, handi- 
capped, maladjusted, or aged workers. 


The third point deals with the employ- 
ment of discharged veterans. Whether 
they served in a fighting unit or not, 
they are granted, in a permanent way, 
priority of placement into occupations 
for which they qualify. 


It should be mentioned that there is no 
legal obligation for employers to have a 
given ratio of veterans among their em- 
ployees. All other benefits given by the 
1944 law to discharged veterans are 
within the direct authority of the Veterans’ 
Administration. 


The fourth point establishes a technical 
aid program for companies and unions. 
The information that is made available 
to them must help them find the best 
possible allocation of labor: occupational 
monographs, studies or problems special 
to a firm (turnover, absenteeism), etc. 


The fifth point regards the study of the 
labor market. The Service must collect, 
analyze and publish all information on 
the present situation and trends of the 
labor market. With this information, 
workers can find a job or select a career 
with full knowledge of the matter; em- 
ployers can find the areas where labor is 
available and establish their production 
program on the basis of these data; local 
authorities and communities, as well as 
other public agencies concerned with labor 
problems can keep posted on the labor 
market situation, 


The sixth point is the development, at 
the community level, of cooperation 
between employment services and other 
authorities, in order to expand economic 
activity and to maintain a high level of 
employment. 


This American conception of the ‘‘com- 
munity” is probably one of the most 
difficult to grasp for the European visitor: 
besides its administrative content, similar 
to our “‘commun,”’ it has also an intellec- 
tual, moral and affective connotation. 


There might be a historical explanation 
to this concept: little groups of common 
origin were clustered in small tracts which 
were like islands of civilization scattered 
through a huge and hostile continent— 
they were deprived of any outside help 
and confined within themselves. Even 
though the causes that gave birth to this 
feeling of solidarity have disappeared 
long since, the idea of community has 
never stopped influencing public behavior 
and opinion. 
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The Bureau of Employment Security is 
one of the major services in the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Its importance can be 
compared to that of a “Direction” in the 
French administration. . 


This federal agency receives the ad- 
vices of a Joint Committee including 
representatives of trade unions, repre- 
sentatives of the public, and of various 
important management organizations. 
This Committee studies major labor 
problems and advises on matters of policy 
in this field. 
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Each State Department of Labor, or 
independent department of state govern- 
ment, includes a service called ‘Bureau 
of Employment Security,’ whose organi- 
zation is similar to that of the Federal 
BES. An Executive Director coordinates 
the activities of the Unemployment 
Insurance Service and of the Employment 
Service, which actually are most fre- 
quently merged in one. The Executive 
Director is responsible for the operation 
of this service to an Employment Security 
Commission, appointed by the Governor, 
which determines the policies. 
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The State Employment Services have 
much more extensive powers than 
similar services in the Federal Administra- 
tion. Indeed, they actually manage, 
direct and control the field work, as they 
give the orders and check their imple- 
mentation. The employment policy is 
often decided upon, or suggested, by 
the Joint Advisory Council cooperating 
with these services. 
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The status of Employment Service 
personnel is considerably different in the 
United States from what it is in France. 
To begin with, the French concept of 
“titularisation’”” (a permanent tenure) 
has no equivalent at all. Civil Servants 
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are engaged or discharged without much 
difficulty, according to the needs of the 
service. All officials are, therefore, sub- 
ject to dismissal and do not have stability 
in their employment. Political kinship 
seems to play a certain part for the ap- 
pointment of higher officials. 


This drawback is offset by the stress on 
personal responsibility cf individuals. 
The penalty for professional inefficiency 
often amounts to outright dismissal. An 
employee guilty of certain misdeeds 
considered as major, e. g., submitting 
statistical data which are willfully er- 
roneous, May sometimes incur heavy 
penalties. 


Only federal employees are engaged 
directly by the Department of Labor. 
The rules applied for their selection are 
determined by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. In all other cases, employees 
are engaged by the several States, in 
compliance with State laws. However, 
the Federal Government gives appropri- 
ations to cover the compensation of these 
employees, under the condition that the 
method of selection should be in con- 
formity with minimum standards set in 
the federal “Merit System of Personnel 
Administration.” 


Generally speaking, emphasis seems to 
be more and more put on the intellectual 
level of the applicants. Academic grades 
do not, however, seem essential. They 
can be replaced by previous professional 
activities showing an adequate experience 
in the field. Applicants take a selective 
examination consisting notably of certain 
tests of knowledge and aptitude. 
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Material arrangements were excellent 
in the services we visited. Offices are 
roomy, comfortable, and equipped with 
modern facilities for heating, aircondi- 
tioning and fluorescent lighting. 


ko & 

The head officer has often his office in 
the same room as his staff. Office equip- 
ment (desks, chairs, filing and card-index 
cabinets) is standard, and wholly ade- 
quate for the needs and comfort of em- 
ployees and of the public as well. We 
should also mention the accounting 
equipment of certain unemployment 
insurance offices, using elaborate com- 
puting machines (New Orleans, Colum- 
bus) and having sometimes microfilms 
for their records (Columbus). 
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Minority group workers are another 
group calling for special attention from 
the Employment Service. The 
Federal government attempts to secure 
equal rights to all citizens. Unions, 
AFL, as well as CIO, in‘ turn endeavor 
to abolish discrimination in the right to 
work and employment, as it still survives, 
especially in the South. 


In Ohio, we had an opportunity to 
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read an agreement proposed by the 
Labor-Management Committee, to the 
major employers; the latter pledged them- 
selves, on a strictly voluntary basis, to 
avoid any form of discrimination in the 
recruitment of their personnel. 
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In the United States, 7 million farmers 
feed a population of 150 million. [1950 
Census} Each American farmer feeds 
three times as many consumers as a 
French farmer does. Such a high pro- 
ductivity is due to an intensive mechani- 
zation of farm work, which reduced the 
requirements in permanent labor. This 
is offset by an increase in the skill require- 
ments asked from the workers, especially 
for the use of machinery. 


The extension of mechanization has not 
yet enabled, however, the solution of all 
labor problems. ‘Two factors particularly 
act in an unfavorable direction: rural 
emigration, and the need for seasonal 
workers to be rapidly found for the 
harvest period. 
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Many crops (fruit picking, for instance) 
require numerous labor concentrated for 
a short period in a given area. The 
problem is, therefore, to have enough 
workers brought to the right places at 
the right time. Labor force fluctuations 
must, therefore, be considerable, not 
only in time (seasonal fluctuations), but 
also in space, as the crops are spread 
over a wide territory and mature at 
different times. 


For the entire territory of the United 
States, the agricultural labor force ranges 
from a midwinter low of around 7 
million to a peak in September of about 
13 million. 

tr oe x 

The Department of Labor is particularly 
concerned with farm problems, for which 
a special division [Farm Placement] has 
been created. For this purpose, it co- 
operates with the Department of Agricul- 
ture and is advised by a Technical 
Vocational Committee which participates 
in drafting the yearly program. 


Similarly at the State level, and down 
to the local officer, specialized branches 
and staffs deal with farm problems. At 
all stages, Trade Committees assist the 
placement services with their opinion and 
advices. 


Every year, a working plan is set to 
achieve the following aims: 


— to schedule employment over time 
and space to meet labor needs; 


— to foster the placement of the un- 
employed in agriculture; 


— to collect and analyze data on the 
trends of agricultural techniques and 
their impact on labor problems; 


— to guide and channel the non-State 
labor toward the areas where it 
would be the most useful. 


The methods of implementation for 
this program exclude coercion under 
any form. They mostly consist in wide- 
spread information and publicity. The 
Employment Services distribute numer- 
ous pamphlets announcing available job 
opportunites, and giving particulars as 
to the type, location, period and condi- 
tions of employment. 


Accurate information is also exchanged 
between communities, and between states, 
so as to give local offices a thorough 
knowledge of the need for workers and in 
order to properly direct the job seekers. 


The area of search for labor sources is 
progressively extended: an attempt is 
first made to cover the orders with local 
resources. Then the clearance procedures 
enable the extension of the order, accord- 
ing to the amount of difficulties encount- 
ered in meeting it, to adjoining offices 
first, to the state, to the rest of the coun- 
try, and eventually to foreign countries. 


* xin * 

The white collar category includes, as 
in France, industrial and commercial 
supervisory and staff personnel, profes- 
sional workers, artists and actors. 


wwe 


We have already mentioned the very 
small part played by the Employment 
Service in this field. The situation seems 
to be similar in the US and in France 
though the reasons are different. What 
is done in France by the alumni associa- 
tions, is achieved in the United States 
either by the Universities themselves, for 
graduating students, or by private em- 
ployment agencies for job-seeking white 
collar workers. 


We visited five universities; each had 
its own academic and career counseling 
service. Duke University in Durham 
has placed 270 students in a year. The 
Business Administration School of Ohio 
State University tries to place its graduate, 
especially in careers connected with sales 
and marketing. The University assumes 
itself the necessary advertising to the 
firms. Offers are also sent directly to it, 
especially for engineers, who are in 
demand. 

a aa * 3 


In the local offices, field visitors, some 
of whom are specialized by industry, 
maintain relations through mail, tele- 
phone, or personal calls, with the greatest 
possible number of local firms. 


It is their responsibility: (1) to inform 
employers about the services available at 
the employment office, and about the 
present situation and future trends of the 
area labor market; (2) to supply the Em- 
ployment Service with specific informa- 
tion about each firm, its organization, 
activities, quality and quantity of labor 
force, present and future needs in labor. 
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These data are collected by periodical 
questionnaires and by personal contacts. 
They allow a continuous analysis of the 
labor market and facilitate the placement 
operations. 


ab * aa * 


Technical assistance is one of the respon- 
sibilities of the Employment Service. 
Analysts are trained to evaluate jobs and 
working conditions for a better use of 
available manpower. They visit either 
plants working for the defense program, 
or those which seem to face particular 
labor problems. . . . 


The assistance and free advices of these 
specialists, acting as impartial “‘catalytic 
agents” between management and em- 
ployees has really been appreciated by 
both sides, and particularly by the unions, 
in so much as the analysts helped adjust 
the physical conditions of work to the 
working man. 


They have contributed toward a better 
management-personnel cooperation for 
better working conditions for an increased 
productivity and for an efficient up- 
grading system. 


The role of these analysts was particu- 
larly important during the war, when 
they visited thousands of plants. 


Their activities have led to the following 
achievements: 


(a) the publication of a dictionary 
describing 20,000 types of jobs; 


(6) a new trend aiming at bringing the 
job to the workers, not the workers to the 
job; 


(c) an emphasis on the importance and 
cost of absenteeism and turnover (we 
were told that, when a worker leaves his 
job, it cost the firm somewhere between 
100 and 300 dollars, depending on his 
skill). 
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The responsibility for the Employment 
Services has been alternatively transferred 
from the State Government to the Federal 
Government when war and mobilization 
required it, the services were later restored 
to the State Governments when circum- 
stances changed. 


Further, there is a conflict between the 
trend toward centralization, and the 
individual states’ concern to maintain 
their autonomy in matters of internal 
administration. From a social and politi- 
cal standpoint, trade unions, and espe- 
cially the CIO, would favor a certain 
centalization in the Unemployment 
Insurance and Employment Services. 
On the contrary, the national associations 
representing industry and commerce, 
while accepting ‘the principle of the 
government responsibility in the organiza- 
tion of cmployment services, feel that 
these services should be set up by each 
State without any federal control. 


In 1952, the-situation is the following: 
State Governments are responsible for 
the conformity of the legal status of 
public employment service employees, 
with the minimum federal standards. 
The structure of these services is inde- 
pendently set by the States, but the allo- 
cation of federal grants-in-aid for the 
operation of the services is subject to their 
conformity with the federal standards and 
to certain standards of efficiency. 


As they are now, and in spite of their 
relatively recent development, Employ- 
ment Services seem very well adapted to 
the economic and social life in the United 
States, and to the American philosophy 
of relations between job-seekers and em- 
ployers. 


But the organization of these services 
can hardly be compared to the one which 
presently rules the operation of our own 
employment services. The federal frame- 
work of the United States is in sharp con- 
trast to the centralization prevalent in 
unitarian countries. The very concept 
of public service has a different content. 
The legal position of civil servants is 
considerably different. A comparison 
might therefore be misleading if it does 
not contemplate these factors of diver- 
gence. Statistics themselves should be 
used with care. Yet, the total number of 
placements by the public employment 
service gives a valuable hint about the 
impact of both federal and state agencies. 
13,500,000 placements were effected in 
1950, of which 8.8 million were agricul- 
tural seasonal placements. This shows 
how profitable was their activity, both 
for labor and for American industry, and 
how useful are the federal appropriations 
allocated to these services out of the fed- 
eral Unemployment Insurance Fund. 


It is yet untimely to draw out conclu- 
sions regarding the French labor agencies, 
on the basis of this study of their American 
counterparts. A thorough comparison of 
the issues facing labor agencies in both 
countries, and of the methods used to 
solve them, would, however, be a pre- 
requisite to the preparation of reforms 
required to ensure an adequate efficiency 
in the operation of our agencies, for the 
common interest of industry, and of job- 
applicants. 


The Austrian Program of Study 


T HE FOLLOWING excerpts are from the article appearing in the Austrian Ministry of Labor’s official publication, 


‘Arbeit und _ Beruf.’’ 
Austrian team. 


The principles applied to placement in 
the United States are in general the same 
as those applied in Austria, such as, for 
instance: impartiality, free services, fac- 
tual treatment, impartiality in wage 
struggles (strikes and lockouts). One of 
the basic principles of the Austrian service, 
that where applicants are equally quali- 
fied for an available job, the individuals 
social responsibilities are a basis for pref- 
erence, does not apply in the United 
States. Such social factors as family size, 
length of time that the individual has 
been unemployed, are not considered. 


May 1954 


A series of outside circumstances have 
the result of limiting the sphere in which 
the American employment service func- 
tions. Firstly there are the private 
employment services which, because of 
the fundamental belief that anyone should 
be free to enter any occupation are a 
matter of course. These surely are real 
competitors to the public employment 
service. Proceeding from the assumption 
that human labor-is not a commodity 
subject to supply and demand, private 
employment services have been unknown 
in Austria for the past 15 years. 


Ths report was prepared by Dr. Ludwig Delle-Karth who headed the visiting 


Furthermore the unions create addi- 
tional restrictions to the functioning of 
the Employment Service. In a large 
number of occupations which are union- 
ised and in most plants, placement is 
largely handled by the union having 
jurisdiction. The public employment 
service is then only called in when the 
number of candidates supplied by the 
union does not fill the demand. Union 
placement is unknown in Austria and 
raises the following questions: The Amer- 
ican unions are not always committed to 
a policy of unlimited membership. Some, 
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for instance, accept as members only such 
workers who can demonstrate that they 
have had a basic minimum of experience 
involving a test given by the union. 
Public social interests are unimportant in 
the placement activities of the unions. 
The determining fact is greater seniority. 
Since each union is concerned only with 
the limited local market for their own 
journeymen the functioning of the public 
employment service is less than free. 
Furthermore the freedom of the individual 
to select or practice an occupation is 
thereby apparently greatly restricted. 
It may be that the team at this point, as 
on other points, has reached a conclusion 
which does not do justice to the American 
social and economic system. 


On the other hand the American Em- 
ployment Service has a number of insti- 
tutions and practices which have been 
ittle more than discussed in Austria or 
which up to now have hardly gone beyond 
the pilot project stage. Ip this category 
is vocational counselling in conjunction 
with aptitude testing, systematic planning 
of job market and placement activities 
and in this connection excellent labor 
market information, as well as such useful 
aids to the placement officer as occupa- 
tional studies and their codification in 
the vocational dictionary, or (Leitkarten— 
some kind of index card) and other aids 
in placement. arm 

The system of job clearances naturally 
plays an important role in a country 
which is geographically so spread out 
and in which new industries develop, 
industries are shifted and in which 
industrially under-developed states are 
making rapid strides towards industrial 
development. Furthermore there is a 
considerable volume of part-time work. 
It can be more effective because Amer- 
icans are not so tradition bound to their 
locality as are Austrians, and Europeans 
in general. There is an almost inconceiv- 
able volume of labor movement. The 
widespread use of trailers and automo- 
biles may in part be responsible for this. 
They are the possession of the workers, 
particularly of migrant agricultural work- 
ers. They considerably expedite the 
rapid equalization of the labor force 
without presenting a housing problem. 
Clearances follow procedures whicl. have 
been developed at the state, regional, and 
federal level. There is a tendency to 
overcome labor shortages by offering 
local job seekers the opportunity for 
training rather than use the system of 
clearances. Both job orders and job 
requests are handled through the system 
of clearances. The greater the distance 
involved the more selective the Service 
is in making clearances. As far as our 
group could observe the availability of 
jobs being handled through clearance is 
through the clearance lists. It appears 
to be a relatively more simple system 
than the Austrian one without thereby 
being less effective. 
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Measures that are sometimes taken by 
the Austrian Employment Services to 
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improve the applicants chance of being 
hired are not known [in the U. S. system]. 
The American employment offices are not 
in a position to advance travel money to 
an applicant or to provide it out of avail- 
able funds. This would seem to be a 
useful practice if it were possible, consider- 
ing the large distances which must some- 
times be travelled. Nor is the Service 
able to give financial aid for retraining or 
supplemental training. Transportation 
costs are sometimes paid by the prospec- 
tive employer. 


The extent to which the Employment 
Service covers the entire labor market 
varies considerably and is relatively low 
by comparison with conditions in Austria. 
Of the total volume of placements in 
plants, the percentage of placement by 
employment offices is variously estimated 
from between 3.5 percent to 40 percent. 
The higher percentages are usually found 
in rural non-industrialised areas. How- 
ever, one should not fail to recognise that 
this is based only on the socalled major 
labor market which is to say for plants 
above a given minimum size. Here the 
influence of union placement activities 
and of plant employment offices is very 
noticeable. Placements in the minor 
labor market which cannot be overseen 
by the employment offices predominate 
in many cases. 


It is further an interesting fact that 
plants requiring large numbers of appli- 
cants send representatives to the local 
offices where they are given space to inter- 
view and hire directly. Even small em- 
ployers may appear behind the counter of 
an employment office, especially farmers 
seeking migrant workers. There is also 
the possibility, which however the group 
did not observe, of having the employment 
office itself do the hiring. 
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Job counselling is practiced in Austria 
only for a very limited group, namely for 
disabled veterans and disabled workers. 
In the U. S. it has developed into an aid 
for the placement of all persons having 
some personal problem in relation to 
their job. It has therefore become a 
very significant and well developed 
activity of the Service. 


The exclusive purpose of this counselling 
is to determine the occupational training 
and skills of a job applicant and to relate 
these to the job opportunities provided 
in the labor market or as a _ basis 
for selective placement. In this it is the 
accepted policy to avoid psychological 
appraisal of the total personality of the 
job applicant. Aids in the conduct of 
job counselling are: a) report of medical 
examination where needed, 5) vocational 
aptitude and performance tests. 


Of the available test material the most 
frequently used is the GATB test measur- 
ing 20 different types of abilities and 
having application’ to approximately 
2,000 different occupations. In addition 
there are about 250 special purpose tests. 
Test procedure and computation of the 


scores is largely standardised. Psycholo- 
gists are generally not needed for the use 
of these tests. Interpretation of test results 
is undertaken by the job counsellor. The 
applicant is told the results and their im- 
plications for placement. 


The following types of applicants are 
usually considered for job counselling: 
a) Persons having no job experience, i. e., 
juveniles who have left school and have 
difficulty in selecting an occupation, also 
youthful veterans who have recently been 
released from the service. 6) Persons 
wishing to change their occupation either 
because of a previous wrong choice or 
because they do not seem able to advance 
in their present work. c) Persons lacking 
adequate occupational training and re- 
quiring advice inthis regard. d) Disabled 
persons. ¢) Persons having job difficulties 
because of advanced age. 


The task of the job counsellor is con- 
sidered to be: a) To assist the applicant 
in recognising his occupational skills and 
abilities (self-analysis). 6) To supply in- 
formation about the labor market situa- 
tion and placement opportunities. c) To 
assist in the development of a plan for 
occupational development. d) To estab- 
lish contact with appropriate schools and 
training facilities. ¢) ‘To help the appli- 
cant become aware of those personal 
problems which stand in the way of his 
success and to aid him in their removal. 


Ff) To guide and counsel the applicant 


during his training and first period of 
employment and to follow his progress. 


Job counsellors must have wide knowl- 
edge of labor market conditions, of job 
opportunities, of the economic outlook in 
various occupations, and they must have 
constant contact with the schools, includ- 
ing vocational schools and with the per- 
sonnel departments of the industries. 


In general, and particularly in the larger 
offices, vocational counselling is a separate 
unit. Opinions as to whether the coun- 
sellor shall also be concerned with place- 
ment are not uniform. In some offices 
the vocational counsellor passes his results 
on to placement officers as a basis for 
placement while in other offices the 
counsellor himself undertakes placement. 
Since the placement officer leans toward 
employer interests in the performance of 
his job, while the counsellor inclines to 
concentrate more nearly on the individual 
before him, our group feels the second 
alternative, (i. e., amalgamation of func- 
tions) is more advantageous. 
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One of the most important and _ best 
organised activities of the American Em- 
ployment Service is labor market study 
and analysis and the Information Service. 
These services are not overlooked by the 
Austrian Employment Service and the 
extension of activity in these fields is con- 
stantly sought. Still it must be admitted 
that the labor market studies of the U. S. 
Employment Service and their Public 
Information Service go far beyond their 
Austrian counterparts in the variety and 
utilization of available materials. 
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Training in Government 


IDER use by the Government of employee training 

methods which have proved their value in private 
industry is a ‘‘must’’ item in a true Federal career serv- 
ice, U. S. Civil Service Commissioner Frederick J. Law- 
ton told the February graduating apprentice class of the 
Langley Aeronautical Laboratory, National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, at Langley Field, Va. 


‘There are many good training programs in the Gov- 
ernment today,” he said, “‘but the scope of training varies 
widely among agencies. There are specific provisions 
for training in certain agencies or parts of agencies, for 
certain kinds of work, for veterans, and so on. This is 
partly due to the variety of legislative provisions, some 
permissive and some restrictive, that appear in appropri- 
ation acts and in separate laws affecting individual 
agencies. 


The Commissioner told the group that the Government 
needs first of all a unified general policy on training and 
a broader and more coordinated authority for establish- 
ing and participating in programs to meet a wide variety 
of needs. ‘‘These,” he said, ‘‘should include both in- 
service, or on-the-job training, of which the apprentice 
programs are one example, and programs to make use of 
the facilities of educational institutions and private in- 
dustry.” 


Ihe speaker also pointed out that a majority of the 
failures of the many functions of general management are 
due to people who “either don’t know, can’t do, or don’t 
care.” “Training,” he said, ‘‘is the only known method 
that will fill the gaps in knowledge, skill, and attitudes 
that cause things to go wrong at various levels of organi- 
zation. 


‘We are all proud of the success of the Government’s 
epprentice training programs. They have provided 
hundreds of able and ambitious young men with career 
opportunities, and at the same time have provided the 
Government—and the American people—with a well- 
trained and well-tested corps of workers. In short, they 
have paid off. 


‘‘We believe that several other kinds of employee train- 
ing in the Federal service would pay off as well, and we 
would like to see a wider applicetion in the Government 
of some of the training programs and methods developed 
in progressive private industry.” 


Emphasizing that the goal of all training, either in 
Government or in privé te industry, is improved perform- 
ance on the job, Mr. Lawton said there is need for a more 
constructive attitude toward training on the part of some 
administrators. He said: 


‘““As more people come into Government executive 
positions from progressive private industry, where the 
value of training has been well established, I think we 
will see some lessening of the mistaken belief that training 
is simply a gift to employees at the expense of the 
taxpayer.” 


The Book Shelf 


A Guimwe To THE ENGINEERING PROFESSIONS IN THE 
AVAITION INDusTRIES, Second Edition, Institute of the Aero- 
nautical Sciences, New York, 1954, 64 pp. 


he 1954 edition of the IAS vocational guidance 

manual, ‘“‘A Guide to the Engineering Professions in 
the Aviation Industries,”’ is designed to acquaint guidance 
people in high schools and colleges with the many career 
opportunities in aviation and to aid them in directing 
qualified students toward the aeronautical engineering 
profession. 

Early in 1953 the Institute published the first edition 
of this Guide. The objective was to try to narrow the 
gap that exists between the demand and the supply of 
competent engineers in all categories for this industry. 

That such information was badly needed was indicated 
by the rapidity with which the initial printing of over 
30,000 copies was exhausted. In view of the evident 
interest in the project, the Council has authorized the 
present revision of the booklet. 

Individual requests for the booklet will be filled free 
of cost by the Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences, Inc., 
2 East 64th St., New York 21, N. Y. 


YeAR Book or LaBour Sratistics, 1953, Jnternational 
Labour Organisation, 371 pp. Available from International 
Labour Office, Washington 6, D. C., Paper $5, cloth $6. 

his new year book presents a summary of the princi- 

pal statistics relating to labor in all parts of the world 
The data are based on communications to the Interna- 
tional Labor Office or on official publications. Text, table 
headings and notes are given in English, French and Span- 
ish. In general, annual series give figures brought up to 
and including 1952, with monthly and quarterly figures 
brought up to June 1953. The contents include statistics 
of: total and economically active population; employ- 
ment; unemployment; hours of work; wages and labor 
income; consumer price indices and retail prices; family 
living studies; social security; industrial injuries; indus- 
trial disputes; migration. 


EMPLOYMENT REDISTRIBUTION OF KOREAN VETERANS 
(Agriculture Information Bulletin No. 120), Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1954, 
25 pp., free. 
his is a new study recently released by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from data compiled by the 
Bureau of the Census in June 1953. 

The study deals with the occupational distribution of 
men who have been discharged from the Armed Forces 
since the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. It discusses 
preservice and postservice employment, the tendency of 
veterans to return to their preservice occupations, the 
changes made by veterans in their residence (farm to 
nonfarm and vice versa), the extent of unemployment 
among veterans, and such factors as distribution of 
veterans by race and age. It also makes various com- 
parisons of veterans with nonveterans. 

The survey shows that most Korean veterans who were 
self-employed farm operators before entering service 
were again operating farms in June 1953. However, 
few of those who worked on farms for wages before Korea 
and even fewer of the unpaid workers on family farms 
have returned to the same activities. 

Copies of this bulletin may be secured upon request 
to the United States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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